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Topics of the Week. 

Maurice Thompson's story of American life, “ Alice 
in Old Vincennes,” is now selling at the rate of 3,500 
copies a day. From Canada came an order for 10,000 
copies, a very unusual one from the Dominion, where 
the sale of books is necessarily limited. A fortnight 
after publication 40,000 copies of the book had been 
sold. It is now a brief month after publication, and 
the book is entering upon its 70,000, and from present 
indications it seems destined to be one of the “ big 
of the season. 
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One of the earliest authors to contribute to The 
Century Magazine for 1901 will be Mrs. Frances Hodg- 
son Burnett, whose name will appear rather unfamiliar, 
as she now signs her stories Frances Hodgson Towne- 
send. It is not too much to say that a veritable “ year 
or romance” will be introduced by The Century for 
1901. Over thirty of the best-known and most popular 
authors have already sent contributions or have prom- 
ised to do so, There will be several serial novels and 
more short stories and sketches than have ever occu- 
pied the pages of this magazine before. Hardly a y 
contemporary author wno has achieved distinction 
is omitted from the list of contributors. There 
will be presented the work of such familiar ones as 
Howells, Bret Harte, Warner, Lew Wallace, Sarah 
Orne Jewett, and Henry James; that of the more re- 
cent school including Thomas Nelson Page, Mary E. 
Wilkins, Hamlin Garland, George W. Cable, and Rud- 
yard Kipling, and a number of the most recent of all 
writers—Winston Churchill, David Gray, Jacob A. Riis, 
Charles Battell Loomis, and John Luther Long. 

J. M. Barrie has written a new story for Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, which will make its first appearance in 
Scribner’s Magazine in 1901, Another important 
feature of the magazine for next year will be “ Mrs. 
Gilbert’s Stage Reminiscences.” The text will be ac- 
companied by illustrations of a most interesting char- 
acter, to which Mrs. Gilbert’s and Mr. Evert Jansen 
Wendell’s collections will contribute, Still another 
important feature will be a three-part story by Kate 
Douglas Wiggin, while Gen. Greene will present “ The 
Story of the Regular Army,” There will, too, be a new 
series on “The Workers,” by Walter A. Wyckoff, and 
articles by Theodore Roosevelt and stories and arti- 
cles by Richard Harding Davis. 


Mr. Kipling is at his Rottingdean home, where an 
American friend recently found him hard at work upon 
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some new animal stories. They are what the author 
calls his “ Just-so Stories,” three of which were pub- 
lished in The Ladies’ Home Journal this year. The new 
stories will appear in the same periodical. “I have 
finished two already,” said Mr. Kipling, “and in a 
month I'll send over a third.” The authec then ex- 
plained that one of the stories was in reply to a little 
boy in the West, who liked his other “ Just-so” stories, 
and told Mr. Kipling that he had a pussy of which he 
was very fond, and “ would Mr. Kipling tell him some- 
thing about pussy.” “ That rather tickled me,” said the 
author, “ and so I’m going to tell the little chap in one 
of the stories ‘How Pussy Got Her Purr.’” The new 
stories begin in The Ladies’ Home Journal early in the 
new year, and will run through several numbers. 


The seventieth volume of “ The Jesuit Relations and 
Allied Documents,” edited by Reuben Gold Thwaites, 
is just ready from the publishers, the Burrows Broth- 
ers Company of Cleveland. Three other volumes re- 
main to complete the entire series, two of these being 
devoted to the index. We have often praised the man- 
ner in which these historic papers have been edited by 
Mr. Thwaites and printed by the publishers. The en- 
terprise is one of the most creditable pieces of work in 
the line of history undertaken in this country for many 
years. 


Harper & Brothers have just accepted a new novel 
by E. W. Townsend, author of “ Chimmie Fadden.”’ It 
is probable that it will appear in one of the Harper 
publications before its presentation in book form. It 
is entitled “ Incomes,” and it is a story of New York 
life, dealing with society and with the “ other half.” 


The J. B. Millet Company, whose series of “Fa 
mous Composers and Their Works" appealed to such 
a large circle of music lovers that 40,000 sets of them 
were sold, are about to issue a new series under the 
title of “‘ Famous Composers, New Series.”” In some 
respects it will be a supplement to the first, owing to 
the fact that in the last few years musical reputations 
have been growing rapidly, and new composers have 
come to the front and old ones have added to their 
laurels. But besides this the new publication will have 
several new features, such as a dictionary of musical 
terms, condensed descriptions of the plots of great 
operas and standard oratorios, together with articles 
by the best-known musical people of the day—critics, 
composers, musicians, The series will be published in 
fifteen parts, each containing thirty-two pages of illus- 
trated letter press and sixteen pages of music, with two 
or more full-page illustrations. 

A new edition of the letters of Horace Walpole is 
being prepared for the Clarendon Press by Mrs. Page 
Tonybee, who has succeeded in collecting from various 
sources nearly 200 letters hitherto unpublished. Let- 
ters which have already appeared either fragmentary 
or disfigured by misreadings will be given complete 
and in their correct rendering. ‘“ Horry” was a volu- 
minous writer, and he is said have had 
friends in America. Mrs. Tonybee has evidence that 
there are many of his letters in this country, which, 
however, she has been unable to trace. Anybody who 
can give her information on the subject may communi- 
cate with her at Dorney Wood, Burnham, England. 


to several 


Following the example of Lord Kitchener after his 
last Egyptian campaign, Lord Roberts has decided not 
to write a book on the war in South Africa. The state- 
ment is made on the indirect authority of Lady Rob- 
erts. This is as it should be, and shows the good taste 
which we have always supposed Lord Roberts pos- 
sessed. It does not, however, we trust, mean that he 
will never continue the general record of his life from 
the point at which he left it in “ Forty-one Years in 
India,” although, to be sure, his career for the last 
year has been inextricably interwoven in South African 
history. 


G. P. Putnam's Sons have in preparation “ Our Hall 
of Fame; American Immortals and What They Did.” 
The work will consist of biographical and critical 
sketches of those chosen for places in the new Hall of 
Fame. The writer of the articles of each class of sub- 
jects—rulers, authors, scientists, Judges, theologians, 
soldiers, sailors, &c.—will be some one especially in 
sympathy with the group in question. The work will, 
of course, be adequately illustrated, and will probably 
form two volumes. 

Mrs. Rebecca Harding Davis will present her recol- 
lections of Hawthorne, the Alcotts, Emerson, and oth- 
ers of the Concord group in an article which will ap- 
pear in the November Scribner’s. She says that Haw- 
thorne “ was a rather short, powerfully built man, gen- 
tle and low voiced, with a sly elusive humor gleaming 
sometimes in his watchful gray eyes. The portrait 
with which we are all familiar—a curled barber’s shop 
head—is no idea of the singular melancholy charm of 
his face.” The November Scribner's will also contain 
a story by Henry James about “a woman with a past.” 


——— 
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Macaulay and the Hundred Years Since He 
Was Born—Five Hundrei Since Chaucer 
Died—Leigh Hunt’s Birthday. 


MACAULAY—BORN OCT. 25, 1800. 
1800, hundred 
hundred 
28 1859. 


Macaulay was born on Oct. 25, (one 
next Thursday, and exactiy five 
years after Chaucer died,) and died on Dec. 
He was a man of imperial mind and he lived a bappy 
life. He had the felicity of winning fame which was 
contemporaneous with Best of all 
fame he worthy 
friends. 
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To many of its readers it 
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has given pleasure that 
lately written of 
Macaulay with appreciation and critical ability. And 
it is hoped that the centenary of this eminent histo- 
rian, essayist, and poet will call forth both in England 
and America the expression of opinions which will do 
and to the 
beauty, the purity, the compelling charm of his charac- 
ter. 

The Macaulay originated 
with Blackwood's Magazine. This journal was by prin- 
ciple opposed to The Edinburgh Review, and would 
naturally assail any writer on its staff, whether such 
assaults were justifiable or not. Then there was a noto- 
rious article in The London Saturday which 
allowed itself unbridled license of expression. It talked 
of Macaulay's perversions and his viola- 
tions of nature and his distortions of history without 
furnishing proofs. There was not the slightest attempt’ 
to bring forward instances of inaccuracy. Sentence of 
guilt without proper hearing. The 
work of a lifetime was simply “ sneered down.” Read- 
prejudiced that life-work 
without having their reason once appealed to, without 
any data given on which to base a critical judgment. 
It is obvious that this method of criticism is not worthy 
of imitation. The in Blackwood 
sumed the most contradictory positions, urged the most 
inconsistent pleas; the characters of 
Penn and Marlborough simply to try to prove that 
Macaulay's estimate of these men had been too severe. 
that 
was a sufficient 
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Gibbon once said he had opponents over whom 
victory humiliation. Macaulay did 
condescend to answer some of his opponents, notably 
Hepworth Dixon and Mr. Paget. 

Even his most hostile critics have failed to convince 
Macaulay of intentionally misrepresenting his authori- 
ties or willfully misinterpreting any facts. The warmth 
of his coloring, the sharp contrasts which he works out 
in his delineations of character, his strong dramatic 
power, give often the impression that the historian 
exaggerates, but if this be misrepresentation it is in 
form rather than fact. In his *‘ Essay on Machiavelli,” 
Macaulay has given a glimpse into his method, though 
probably he did not intend his words to be applied to 
himself. are those in 
which there is a slight admixture of caricature; 


“ The best portraits,”’ he says, “ 
and we 
are not aware that the best histories are not those in 
which a little of the exaggeration of fictitious narra- 
tive is judiciously employed. Something is lost in ac- 
curacy, but much is gained in effect. The faintest lines 
are neglected; but the great characteristic features are 
imprinted on the mind forever.” 
It is this wonderful dramatic 
which makes 
us face to face with living, breathing humanity, which 
makes the present, and the distant near.” All 
the phases of the great struggle for liberty which he 
described with warmth and 
sympathy have reality and vividness because he was 
not opposed to what he calls the imaginary perfection 
of history, the ideal of history—namely, that it should 
be a compound of poetry and of philosophy, impressing 
general truths on the mind by a vivid representation 


power of Macaulay 


his portraitures so vivid, which brings 


“ past 


so much enthusiasm and 


of particular characters and incidents, as well as di- 
recting our judgments of events and men by tracing 
the connecting causes and effects, and drawing from 
the occurrences 
moral and political wisdom 

In regard to the that Macaulay 
ficial, it might be remembered that there are many in- 
stances of the historian’s patience in research and in 
practical investigation. His description of the siege of 
Londonderry is one of the most thrilling and powerful 
in his pages. This realistic description of an event 
could not have been done had Macaulay not been will- 
ing to spend time in practical investigation. We are 
told that he visited Londonderry, penetrated into every 
corner where there still lurked a vestige of the past. 
He questioned every inhabitant who cherished-a tradi- 
tion worth the hearing. He went through the suburbs, 
he sketched a ground plan of the streets, he walked 
four times around the walls of the city for which he 
was to do in literature what Thucydides did for Plataea, 
The same painstaking effort was shown when he came 
to write about the massacre of Glencoe. In his diary 
he speaks of beginning upon this painful and difficult 
subject, how hard he wrote, how carefully he studied 


of former times general lessons of 


charge Was super- 





the records, how his sympathies were 
Stirred. Then he saw Glencoe both in rain 
and sunshine. “Yet even with sunshine 
what a place it is! The very valley of the 
shadow of death.” He paid a second visit 


to Killicranki for the special purpose of 


walking up the old road which skirts the 


Garry in order to verify the received ac- 
counts of the time spent by the English 
Army in mounting the pass which was to 
be ‘descended at a quicker rate.”’ All this, 
as well as much else, shows the patient in- 
dustry and carefulness of the historian. 
He wished his descriptions of this infernal 
business, as he ‘ealled it, which has cast 
such a shade over the glory of William's 
reign, to borrow noné of ita vividness from 
any imaginative workings. Macaulay’s 
realism cuts deep into the soul. His ae- 
count of the massacre of Glencoe ranks 
with things which Seott and Shakespeare 
wrote. 


As we all know, death came to Macaulay 
before he finished his history, In 18338 
he wrote to Napler of his gigantic plan 
* * * “How far I shall bring the narra- 
tive down I have not determined. The death 
of George |V. will be the best halting place, 
The history would then be an entire view 
of all the transactions which brought the 
Crown into harmony with the Parliament 
and the Revolution which brought the Par- 
liament into harmony with the nation. 
There are objections to contemporary his- 
tory. ‘To be sure, if IT live to be seventy 
the events of George IV.'s reign will be to 
me then what the American war and the 
coalition are to me now.” Alas! that the 
busy hand and brain had to relinquish its 
task so soon! He left gaps in his last vot- 
ume which make it far from perfect, and 
that last volume had to be painfully 
gathered by Mrs. Trevelyan from materials 
left in the rough by her brether. Had he 
but been permitted to deal with the reign 
of Anne, of which he had so rich and ex- 
tensive knowledge, with the Revolutionary 
war in America, with the Napoleonic wars, 
with the momentous events at the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century! As the end 
of Macaulay's Hfe drew near he grew rec- 
onciled to the conviction that he must 
submit to leave untold that very portion 
of English history which he was so com- 
petent to treat. But, to use the expres- 
sion which he applied to the dying Willlam 
of Orange, he grieved with a grief such as 
only noble spirits feel to think that he 
must leave his work but half finished. 

To say anything about Macaulay's 
says’ is to bring a scuttle of small coals 
to Newcastle. It is as an essayist that he 
will always make a strong appeal to the 
men of the present and of the future. 
Every student of poetry and of letters, 
every one who aims at even a small degree 
of culture, must read them. We cannot 
ignore their value, and the proud place 
they take in the history of English liter- 
ature. 


** Es- 


The most notable contribution whieh Mac- 
aulay made to Knight's Quarterly was the 
dialogue between Cowley and Milton. The 
portrait here sketched of Cromwell came 
twenty years before that of Carlyle. Mac- 
aulay'’s sketch is filled out later in his 
essay on Hallam. It is perhaps one of the 
most brilliant and truthful portraits of 
Cromwell to be found in the English lan- 
guage. 

In Jeffrey laid his hands 
the clever young man he wished to write 
for The Edinburgh Review, and the famous 
essay on Milton appeared, Macaulay 
already a famous man. 
Milton crude and imperfect compared 
with Macaulay's later work. Few 
were published which were so calcu- 
lated ‘instruct the multitude to 
direct aright its moral feelings the 
essays on Byron, Machiavelli, Bunyan, and 
Pure views of life and of art, 
force of reasoning, fire of sarcasm, beauty 
of phrase are all manifest in these essays 
lor a combination of sareasm and crush- 
ing the review of the Memoirs 
of almost unparalleled. We might 
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ffiad Carlyle written of Hastings he would 
said that ‘for a British soldier to be 
of Hastings’s crimes was merely to 
spirally with his own reasonable 
sun clear in view.’ A great 
the artist: ‘Paint me as I 
leave out the sears and wrin- 
Macau- 
his heroes as they are, the 
wrinkles are there, but he put 
then a dash of powder to make 
wrinkles less evident. He rp 
deceive us. We see through the kindly oarti- 
fice, and form a correct judgment all the 
time. The article on Hastings is a model 
Hastings’s character and 
actions are not only analyzed with a mas- 
ter hand, but a picture is given of his time 
of the state of the political world, of the 
peculiarities in the conditions of his India 
and its 
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various races. The masterly essay 
harmonious union of 
history, biography, and criticism, ‘‘ each of 
highest 
of Macaulay’s critics has said 
that Macaulay's historical essays 
connection with his “ History,’ 
a historian of England in a very 

The same critic says that after 
a careful reading of his historical 
and sketches the student would be 
give far from a superficial answer 
question, ‘‘ What has made 
it is?" 

The essay on Church and State inter- 
esting in view of what has happened since 
it was written. ‘“' The author of this vol- 
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ume,” he says, “is a young man of un- 
blemished character and of’ distinguished 
parliamentary talents.” Then, after speak- 
ing of the author as a prominent Tory, he 
adds: ‘It would not be at all strange if 
Mr. Gladstone were one of the most un- 
popular men in England.” Soon after the 
review appeared, Macaulay received a letter 
from Gladstone who, in generous terms, 
acknowledged the courtesy, and, with some 
reservations, the fairness of the article. 
Macaulay cherished the letter,*and it is 
pleasant to contemplate the good-will be- 
tween the strenuous Whig and the young 
man whom he dubbed a Tory. 

No tribute to Macaulay, however slight 
and inadequate, should omit reference to 
his poetry. His poetry is certainly less 
notable than his prose, but if we take the 
term poetry in its largest sense we feel that 
his prose is often little less than poetry— 
certainly much of its charm and value, its 
vivid portraiture, its warm coloring, its fire 
and glow, is because Macaulay had imag- 
inative strength and insight, a firm grasp 
of the dramatic and the picturesque, a 
marked tendency to bring into prominence 
the particular rather than the general qual- 
ities conspicuous In his poems. Even at the 
early age of eight Macaulay took it into his 
bead to write not only a compendium of 
Universal History, but, being fired with 
enthusiasm by teading Scott's ‘‘ Marmion" 
and “Lay of the Last Minstrel,"”” poems 
which he got entirely by heart, he deter- 
mined to write a poem in six cantos, which 
he called “The Battle of Cheviot." He 
gave up his task after writing three cantos 
of 120 lines each. The plan was relin- 
quished for the sake of a still more ambi- 
tious one—that of writing a heroic poem in 
which he was to introduce in prophetic song 
the future fortunes of his family. In this 
he imitated Virgil. oe 


Up to his eighteenth year we see in his 
poetical work little which could be called 
original. The drama called ‘‘ Don Fernan- 
do"’ was, says Trevelyan, marked by force 
and fertility of diction, though somewhat 
artificial. As this drama was suppressed, 
we are not capable of knowing whether 
Trevelyan was right. Then Macaulay wrote 
a burlesque in the style of Byron's “ Bep- 
po.” His subject was an ancestor who had 
plotted against Elizabeth. We all know 
how Macaulay won at Cambridge the Chan- 
cellor’s medal for a poem called ‘‘ Pompeii." 
His father criticised this poem freely, nota- 
bly because of its lack of a moral, and Ma- 
caulay wrote an interesting letter in reply. 
He asked if no literary employment is es- 
timable unless it leads to the spread of 
moral truth or to the excitement of virtu- 
ous feeling. He puts in an eloquent plea 
that books polish the mind, inspire the 
style; that they soothe weeks of languor 
and illness, relieve the mind exhausted by 
the pressure of employment. With or with- 
out a moral, the poem carried the day and 
won fame for the young poet. He compet- 
ed the following year for the same prize, 
but his poem on Waterloo fatled to win. 

A burlesque poem sent to The Morning 
Post was considered serious by the editor 
and published. The editor was not the only 
one deceived. Even Macaulay's mother took 
it seriously, and he wrote her in reply to 
her criticism: ‘I could not suppose that 
you could have suspected me of seriously 
eomposing such a farrago of false metaphor 
and unmeaning epithet. It was meant sole- 
ly for a caricature on the style of the poet- 
asters of newspapers and journals, and has 
excited more praise at Cambridge and re- 
ceived more attention than it deserved. I 
see that for the future I must mark more 
distinetly when [ intend to be ironical.” 

Hlere is one stanza: 


Like light phosphoric on the billow 
Or hermit ray of evening sky, 

Like ripplings round a weeping willow 
Are tears of sensibility. 

And yet, in of the distinguishing 
excellence of Macaulay’s poetical work at 
its best, we of its limita- 
tions. As a poet he is not versatile. With 
few exceptions, his best are all 
written the same measure; indeed, he 
eldom makes use of anything but the ordi- 
nary ballad stanza, a _ versification, of 
well adapted to the free swing of 
melody and to the onward rush of his im- 
petuous Saxon words; but to be a master 
of the poetic art a man must show him- 
self skillful in more forms than one. Then 

lack variety. His poems 
same spirit; they never rise 
into the higher atmosphere. They never 
itempt to wrestle with human problems, 
to enter the inner sanctuary of the human 
heart, to gaze at its pain and suffering or 
sacred jJovs. They are external, they 
sentially narratives, they deal with 
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HIence Macaulay is more the poet for 
Ah! can we ever forget when 
ad ‘‘ Horatius"’ or heard it read by 
a master reader? Can we not feel our 
fingers tingle still? Can we not feel the 
blood dance and throb? 

But we outgrow Macaulay's poetry as the 
ears pass, and we turn to other poets for 
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LEIGH HUNT, BORN OCT. 19, 1784. 


Yesterday, Oct. 19, was the anniversary 
the birth of Leigh Hunt, one of the 
versatile, vivacious, and picturesque 
inembers of that brilliant coterie which 
gave a fresh impetus to letters and made 
marked an impression on the literary 
productions of the early half of this cent- 
ury He was not a genius of a high order, 
and the exigencies of his position com- 
pelled him to father a large amount of 
work, some of which was of a decidedly 
commonplace character, but, for all that, 
his contribution to English literature was 
by no means small, and much of it—nota- 
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bly his essays, poetical productions, and¥ 
the charming ‘‘ Autobiography "'—is of the 
highest order of merit and is sure of a | 
permanent place in our language. Hazlitt, 
than whom we could scarcely have a bet- 
ter authority, declared that Leigh Hunt's 
“familar and miscellaneous papers et 
all the ease, grace, and point of the best 
style of essay writing,” and that he in- 
herited more of the spirit of Steele than 
any other man since his time. As an 
essayist Hunt had a distinct style. It was 
extremely pleasant, inelined to be collo- 
quial, but penetrating withal, and partook 
of his own geniality of spirit. He was full 
of delicate fancies and verbal niceties, and 
his humor was unfailing and of the most 
wholesome kind. 

Leigh Hunt was the intimate friend, en- 
courager, and valiant champion of Keats 
and Shelley, and had no little influence 
upon the high intellectual qualities of both 
these poets, and to Browning and Rossetti 
he offered the most generous encourage- 
ment at a time when the public refused 
them a hearing. Hazlitt and Charlies Lamb 
were his intimates, and among his other 
friends were Charles Dickens, Carlyle, 
Lord Byron, Tom Moore, Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, Campbell, James and Horace 
Smith, Talfourd, Theodore Hook, and 
Charlies Cowden Clarke. 

The fact that Leigh Hunt won the friend- 
ship of men such as these is in itself a 
high tribute not only to his qualities as a 
writer but as a man. When this is said, 
however, it must be admitted that his char- 
acter had grave defecis; but they had 
their origin in his lack of worldly wisdom 
and his inability to value money—qualities 
which, alas! are too often incidental to the 
profession of letters. Lamb called him a 
“matchless fireside companion,’"” and he 
certainly had a genius for winning and 
keeping friends, many of whom have left 
records of the impressions which he made 
upon them. Emerson tells us that Leigh 
Hunt and De Quincey were “the finest 
mannered of all the English men of let- 
ters’’ whom he met. Carlyle says that 
Hunt had “a fine, chivalrous, gentleman- 
ly carriage, polite, affectionate, yet free 
and natural—a gifted, gentle, patient, and 
valiant human soul”; and that he “ talked 
like a singing bird. His talk was often 
literary, biographical, autobiographical, 
wandering into criticism, reform of society- 
progress, &c.; free, cheery, and idly melo- 
dious as a bird on high.” In his ‘‘ Remi- 
niscences,” the Sage of Chelsea gives a 
further description of Hunt's personality: 


Dark complexion; copious, clean, strong, 
black hair; beautifully shaped head; fine, 
beaming, serious hazel eyes, seriousness 
ard intellect the main expresston of 
his face. He would lean on his el- 
bow against the mantelpiece (fine, clean, 
elastic figure he had, five feet ten or more) 
and look around him nearly in silence be- 
fore taking leave for the night. “As if I 
were a Lar,” said he once, “ or permanent 
household god here!" (such his polite, 
aeriallike way.) Another time, rising from 
his Lar attitude, he repeated, (voice very 
fine.) as if in spirit of parody, yet with 
something very sad perceptibly, ‘‘ While I[ 
to sulphurous and penal fire,’’ as the last 
thing before vanishing. 

This picture may well be supplemented 
by the following from Hazlitt’s pen, 
seriptive of Hunt's sprightliness in 
pany: 

He has a fine vinous spirit about him, 
and tropical blood in his veins; but he is 
best at his own table. He has a great 
flow of pleasantry and delightful animal 
spirits. * * * He sits at the head of a 
party with great gayety and grace; has 
an elegant manner and turn of features; is 
never at a loss—aliquando sufflaminan- 
dus erat * * * laughs with great glee 
and good humor, understands the point of 
an equivoque or an observation immediate- 
ly. * * * If he have a fault, it is that 
he does not listen as well as he speaks, is 
impatient of interruption, and is fond of 
being looked up to. 


Pleasing as are the descriptions left 
his contemporaries, the best idea of Leigh 
Hunt's character, genius, and surroundings 
will be found in the pages of his ‘ Autobi- 
ography,” one of the most delightful of the 
many volumes of reminiscences which have 
come down to us from that day. His life 
was a romance in itself, and in that book 
he has told its true story without reserve. 
Notwithstanding the vanity, the selfish- 
the foibles, and the many other hu- 
man weaknesses displayed therein, one 
rises from its perusal not only delighted 
with the vivid picture which it presents of 
the life and the men of his time, but with 
a sincere admiration for and 
the gayety with which this impulsive child 
of genius met his many misfortunes. He 
tasted poverty’s bitterest He tells 
us that his earliest recollection is of a room 
in a prison where his father was confined 
for debt. Paradoxical as it may seem, the 
two happiest years of his own manhood 
were those passed within prison walls for 
publishing what the law called a libel of 
the Regent, but what students of 
bistory will now admit was really the truth 
him who afterward reigned 
IV. In politics Hunt 
enthusiastic Liberal and championed that 
with the greatest vigor and with a 
of invective which surprising 
when one considers his geniality in all oth- 
er respects. He and his brother were pros- 
ecuted three times for attacks 
Government in The Examiner. 
acquitted each time, but at heavy 
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prisoned. He was net harshly treated, 
ifter about six weeks’ association with the } 
other prisoners in the jail was removed to 
the infirmary of that institution. He gives 
the following pleasing description of his 
quarters: 

I papered the walls with a trellis of 
roses; I had the ceiling colored with clouds 
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and sky; the barred windows I screened 
with Venetian blinds; and when my book- 
cases were set up, with their busts, and 
flowers and a pianforte made their ap- 
pearance, perhaps there was not a hand- 
somer room on that side of the water. 
* * * Charles Lamb declared there was 
no other such room, except in a fairy tale. 
But I possessed another surprise, which 
was a garden. There was a little yard 
outside the room, railed off from another 
belonging to a neighboring room. This 
ses I shut in with green palings, adorned 
t with a trellis, bordered it with a thick 
bed of earth from a nursery, and even 
contrived to have a grass plot. The earth 
I filled with flowers an young trees. 
«There was an apple tree, from which wo 
managed to get a pudding the second year. 
As to my flowers, they were said to be 
perfect. Thomas Moore, who came to see 
me with Lord Byron, told me he had seen 
no such heartsease. * * * Here I wrote 
and read in fine weather, sometimes under 
an awning. In Autumn my trellises were 
hung with scarlet runners, which added to 
the flowery investment. [ used to shut 
my eyes in my armchair and affect to 
think rayself hundreds of miles away. 


His friends stood by him loyally in his 
trouble and visited him with great regu- 
larity, Hazlitt and Lamb especially show- 
ing the utmost concern for his weifare. 
He says that ‘‘the Lambs came to com- 
fort me tn all weathers, hail or sunshine, 
in daylight and in darkness, even in the 
dreadful frost and snow of the beginning 
ef 1814." 

He dearly loved to “ tilt against aristoc- 
racy and Kings and Princes in general,” 
but the fact is that both by temperament 
and training he was wholly unfitted for 
participation in the strenuous life of poll- 
tics, and is himself authority for the 
statement that he had scarcely a political 
work in his library, while his bookshelves 
were crowded with Spensers, Arabian tales, 
and works of the Imagination. 

The part of Hunt's “Autobiography” that 
will appeal most strongly to Americans is 
the opening pages, dealing with the life 
of his parents in Philadelphia. None of the 
recent works of fiction portraying life in 
the American Colonies contains more dra- 
matic incidents than those related by him 
as having actually occurred fn the City of 
Brotherly Love. His father, the son of an 
English clergyman, was sent there from the 
Barbados to be educated. In that city he 
not only took his collegiate degree, but he 
alse took a wife—Mary Shewell, daughter 
of Stephen Shewell, a well-to-do merchant. 
He determined not to return to the Bar- 
bados, but to settle in Philadelphia, and 
there the young couple lived happily until 
the breaking out of hostilities against Great 
Britain, when Hunt espoused the cause of 
the British Government, both by voice and 
pen, with so much zeal and vigor that 
he aroused the bitterest and most violent 
resentment among his neighbors. His home 
was mobbed. He was dragged therefrom 
early in the morning, was placed in a cart, 
which, accompanied by a fife and drum 
corps, was driven through the streets of 
the city all day, and but for the stratagem 
of one of his friends he would have received 
a coat of tar and feathers. He was placed 
in confinement, bribed his jailer, and under 
cover of darkness made his escape at mid- 
night, flying to the Delaware River, where 
he boarded one of his father’s ships, sailed 
that night for the Barbados, from 
there to England, where he led a precari- 
shiftless kind of life, after 
been ordained as a clergyman. 


To this 
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unfortunate father Leigh Hunt, 
both by inheritance and the force of early 
influences, was indebted for that taint of 
shiftlessness which is a source of sorrow 
to all his admirers. Of this there 
little doubt. There is equally little doubt 
that the generosity and sweetness of nature 
which were the predominant traits of his 
character came She s 
ported her husband with unflinching cour- 
age his many trials, and as he 
sank lower and lower in fortune and in the 
she became 
loyal to him. 
Martin 
a delightfully refreshing one 
by the following anecdote 
Hunt tells of his mother: 
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to her. It is supposed that a cold which 
ensued fixed the rheumatism upon her for 
life Actions like these have doubtle 
often been petformed, and do not of neces- 
sity imply any great virtue in the per- 
former, but they do if_they are of a piece 
with the rest of the character. Saints have 
been made for charities no greater. 


The following description of the 
gale, he suggested by the hard 
ships of his mother's life and the fortitude 
with which she bore them: 
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was fatal to his best effort, and, as Prof. 
Dowden says, ‘“‘could have passed his 
whole life writing eternal new stories in 
verse, part grave, part gay, of no great 
length, but ‘just sufficient,’ as he himself 
writes, ‘to vent the pleasure with which 
I am stung on meeting some touching ad- 
venture, and which haunts me till I can 
speak of it somehow.’”’ But that he was 
a true poet is beyond dispute. His ‘‘ Abou 
Ben Adhem”" will in itself secure for him 
immortality as a poet. But his fame need 
not rest on that. ‘The Chorus of Flow- 
ers’? and “The Grasshopper’ and the 
Cricket,” showing his love for nature; 
“Captain Sword and Captain Pen,” depict- 
ing the horrors of war, and ‘To T. L. H., 
Six Years Old, During a Sickness,” are all 
admirable and will not be allowed to per- 
ish. For pure pathos the last can scarcely 
be surpassed. 

In his own life, as well as in his various 
literary productions, Leigh Hunt showed 
beyond a doubt that he possessed in a high 
degree that qualification which he asked 
“an angel writing in a book of gold” to 
attribute to Abou Ben Adhem (may his 
tribe increase!)—"I pray thee, then, write 
me as one who loves his fellow men.” 

J. FRANCIS. 


CHAUCER—DIED OCT. 25, 1400. 

The five hundredth anniversary of the 
death of Chaucer, Oct. 25, has been ap- 
propriately celebrated in this city by the 
Grolier Club and in London by the British 
Museum by exhibitions of various editions 
of the works of the poet, portraits, manu- 
scripts, engravings, and other objects relat- 
ing to him. The career of Chaucer marked 
an important era. It was the beginning of 
the development of English literature. The 
literature of his time, though considerable 
in volume and some of it of respectable 
merit, lacked the qualities needed to make 
it capable of growth and expansion. It was 
set in the forms imposed by ecclesiastical 
traditions, or was allegorical or cramped 
by other conventional restraints. Chaucer 
broke these bonds and set the example of 
looking at things as they are, and of de- 
scribing the living world and real men and 
women. 

Chaucer was a man of the world, living 
in easy circumstances, most of his life in 
the circles of the Court, or in the occupa- 
tion of a good office. He was a page in 
the service of Prince Lionel; was in the 
army of Edward III., which invaded 
France, when he was taken prisoner and 
ransomed by the aid of the King; married 
a relative of John of Gaunt’s wife and be- 
came for several years a member of his 
household; was engaged in diplomatic mis- 
sions abroad for about ten years; and in the 
latter part of his life was a Collector of 
Customs in London. His work lay in these 
lines. His poetry was his recreation. 

Chaucer's fame rests upon the Canter- 
bury Tales. His other’ works were credit- 
able, but they could hardly have given him 
pre-eminence. These tales deal with men 
as they were, and reveal the life of the 
time; not so much in the stories themselves, 
which are not especially his, but in the 
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framing in which he set them. Thus, in the 
compass of a little more than 800 lines in 
the Prologue, as an English reviewer says, 
“we have a picture of life and character 
in the far-off fourteenth century, which 
would otherwise have been so dim to us, 
more complete and comprehensive than any 
other picture of life and character present- 
ed to us in a single work by any subse- 
quent poet, dramatist, or novelist.’”’ The 
description of the members of the company 
of pilgrims to Canterbury, gathered from 
diverse walks of the English life of the 
day, are exact and distinctive, even to de- 
tails, as if living persons might have been 
the subject of them. While not especially 
a scholar, Chaucer was familiar with the 
knowledge of the times, well traveled for 
the perlod, and in touch with the world in 
all its aspects. He improved the oppor- 
tunities afforded by his sojourn in Italy, 
which was then leading in civilization; and 
his works bear the marks of his mastery 
of what he had learned. 
The times in which he 
Edward Ill. was an 
and allowed no rest in politica) 
The two previous centuries had 


lived were busy 
ones. 

matters. 
been a time of literary revival and activi- 
ty. The stories of Arthur and the Holy 
Grail, the lays of the troubadours, and the 
Chansons de Geste in France; the poems of 
the German minstrels, in which students 
to-day are discovering rare beauties, were 
exercising an influence over popular 
thought which has not yet wholly passed 
away. Of the three greatest Italian au- 
thors, Dante had died only a few years 
before Chaucer was born, and Petrarch 
and Boccaccio were his contemporaries 
and there is some reason for supposing 
that he may have met Petrarch in person, 
By a happy coincidence, English was made 
the official language of the kingdom about 
the time Chaucer began to write. 

Art had flourished along with the literary 
revival, and those two centuries were also 
the period of the building of the English 
and Norman cathedrals, the architecture 
and sculptures and windows of which, long 
neglected, have now become objects of ad- 
miration. 

Wyckliffe, whose influence has been pow- 
erful over English religious thought, was 


Chaucer's contemporary, and though Chau- | 
Wyckliffeite, he had aj} 


cer was not a 
Wyckliffian way of looking at ecclesiasti- 
cal matters, and while not hostile to the 
established order, saw clearly into its weak 
spots, and did not hesitate to show them 
up. 

Only science was wanting in Chaucer’s 
time. The old lore and guesswork of 
Aristotle and Pliny were still in, authority 
and independent research was not known. 
But a herald of the future science had 
lived a hundred years before, in the person 
of Roger Bacon, and Chaucer's spirit, of 
looking at what is, was identical with that 
which applied In later times to the study 
of nature and phenomena, has made mod- 
ern science. 


Milton’s Commonplace Book. 


The recent acquisition of Milton’s Com- 
monplace Book by the British Museum is 
important. Its existence was not known in 
1861, when Mr. Samuel Leigh Sotheby is- 
sued his folio, ‘‘Ramblings in the Eluci- 
dation of the Autograph of Milton.” The 
most important Milton relic in the world 
is, of course, the thin folio of thirty-seven 
written pages, the principal treasure of the 
library of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
which contains in Milton’s autograph the 
chief of his minor poems. But although 
Milton wrote clearly and well, and could 
see to write until his forty-seventh year, 
this precious Cambridge manuscript, a very 
few letters, and a note or two in some 
books, were the only specimens of his 
autograph in existence ‘until this manu- 
script Commonplace Book, in which for a 
long period one of the world’s greatest 
poets referred to the books he was reading 
and made a record of facts and ideas which 
impressed him, was accidentally discovered 
in 1874 by Mr. A. J. Horwood in making an 
examination of the family papers of Sir 
Frederick Graham for the Historical Manu- 
script Commission. Two years later Mr. 
Horwood ably edited a few perfect fac 
simile copies of this rare original as well 
as a small volume on the subject for the 
Camden Society. 

The Commonplace Book has just passed 
from the keeping of Sir Frederick Graham 
into that of the British Museum. The 
fac simile reproduction, which was made 
by an autotype process, supplied not only 
every torn edge and damp stain, but also 
the preci®e tints of ink used by Milton 
and his amanuenses, The entries in this 
Commonplace Book represent one hundred 
authors—Latin, French,. Italian, and Eng- 
lish, divided into three sections, ‘ Index 
Ethicus,” ‘‘ Index Oeconomicus,”’ and “ In- 
dex Politicus,”’ while each page shows a 
subject heading. The book, which was 
bound in sheepskin, was much dilapidated, 
but was carefully restored and strengthened 
by Zaehnsdorf. 

The manuscript pages, still perfectly 
clear, although deeply marked by damp, 
vary slightly in size, but measure about 
114% by 8% inches. There were originally 
126 pages, of which sixteen have been lost, 
and portions of the first seven pages cut 
away. Careful investigation shows the 
earlier entries to have been made by Mil- 
ton himself before his Italian tour, while 
the penmanship of some of Milton's known 


assistants is afterward to be recognized. 
In the book was found a letter addressed 
to Milton from Henry Lawes—his friend the 
royal musician—closely identified with ‘ Ar- 
cades "’ and ‘‘ Comus,"’ which had been used 
as a blotter, while entries point to the ex- 
istence of another Commonplace Book, 
which may some day be discovered. While 
there is not the slightest doubt of the au- 
thenticity of this valuable and interesting 
relic, there is not the slightest trace to be 
found of the manner in which it came into 
the possession of this Cumberland family. 
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LONDON LITERARY LETTER. 


Written for Tre New York Times SATuR- 
par Revizw by 


William L.. Alden, 


LONDON, Oct. 10.--I am most sincerely 
sorry for Mr. Morley Roberts. Like most 
men who are familiar with his writ- 
ings, I greatiy admired their virile force 
and their wonderfully vivid descriptive 
passages, and anticipated a brilliant future 
for him as a novelist. But alas! Mr. Rob- 
erts has contracted the mountain-climbing 
habit, and we all know what that means. 
He has been absent from London nearly 
all Summer, and now it is discovered that 
he has been climbing Swiss mountains. 
He has made a confession to thaf effect 
in one of the literary weeklies. He began 
as most climbers begin, with small moun- 
tains, and déubtless flattered himself that 
he could be satisfied with moderate moun- 
tain climbing. But the almost inevitable 
result followed From small mountains he 
proceeded to larger ones, and now he has 
climbed the Matterhorn. After this no one 
can doubt that he has become a confirmed 
and hopeless climber. ¢ 

Mountain climbing is, I am inclined to 
think, a more dangerous vice than gamb- 
ling. Indeed, it is a sort of gambling, in 
which the player stakes his life instead of 
his money. This is probably the reason 
why it is such a fascinating vice. It is 
nearly impossible for a man to {ndulge in 
mountains in moderation. If he climbs 
at all, he is almost certain to climb to ex- 
cess. And when once the terrible habit 
of meuntain climbing is formed, the victim 
is a slave in its grasp. He looks upon life 
only as a period of mountain climbing, and 
the earth merely as a place containing 
mountains. He begins, say, with the Rhigi, 
or some other seemingly simple and in- 
nocuous mountain, and he ends by dying 
in a crevasse on the Matterhorn or Monte 
Rosa. I very much doubt if Mr. Roberts 
will ever write any more novels now that 
mountain climbing has made him ‘its vic- 
time. He will probably write learned 
treatises on the structure and functions of 
Swiss guides, but he will have neither time 
nor inclination to write novels. He will 
spend the rest of h% days in finding new 
mountains to climb, and we shall hear of 
him as having been the first to ascend 
the highest mountain in New Guinea or 
the topmost peak of the Himalayas. Of 
course he may reform. Some ardent Sal- 
vationist may get hold of him and induce 
him to sign a pledge of total abstinence 
from mountains in every form, except 
when prescribed by physician. But I 
have very little hope man who has 
once fallen into the mountain-climbing 
habit. At the same time it is only fair to 
that Mr. Roberts's account of his 
cent of the Matterhorn is excellent reading. 
The average mountain climber does not at- 
tempt the Matterhorn until after years of 
indulgence in mountains has 
his intellect that he can write nothing ex- 
cept the ordinary commonplace gossip con- 
cerning glaciers, and frozen 
fingers Mr. Roherts written the 
Matterhorn while he is still in pos 
of descriptive powers, and the result 
{is thor@ughly delightful. It is very sad to 
think that if he does 
the 
mountain 
a mere 


a 
of a 


say as- 


so 


guides and 


has of 


his 


course of a few 


climbing, 


years more of habituai 
sink the level of 
writer 
*,* 


to 


scientific 


Some one has made a volume by collect- 


ing certain minor newspaper and magazine 


articles, and is about to publish them with 
‘the title of Stray Papers 

It is about as certain as anything can be 
that Thackeray published in book form all 
his writings that he thought 
appearance such a ferm 
his memory to exhume matter which he 
had himself impliedly condemned, and to 
publish it as a sample of Thackeray writ- 
ings. I do not know the contents of the 
new volume, but it is not difficult to decide 
upon its character. Several volumes could 
be made of the anonymous contributions of 
Thackeray to Punch and other papers, but 
most of these 
stuff, 
only 


Thackeray's 


of worthy of 


in It is unjust to 


contributions are extremely 
their in book 
the well-earned 
the great novelist 


poor 
could 


tion of 


and issue form 


injure reputa- 


ways peopie who are ready to do this sort 
of thing. Only the man who never writes 
any trifling potboilers safe after his 
death. The new volume of Thackeray pa- 
pers Is certainly the third of the kind which 
has published his 


every to Suppose 


is 


been since death, and 
that be- 
persistent grubber will ac- 
sufficient Thackeray material to 


give us 3 inother 


there is 
fore 
cumulate 


reason 


long some 


or 


perhaps two more 
volume 
° 
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Tt 
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turns out that are 
candidates for Parliament as 
1ounced, Mr. Anthony Hope 
by the advice of his physi- 
horizes the unwelcome an- 
no Mr. Hope's health is not 
such as to warrant him in undergoing the 
excitement of a Parliamentary contest. It 
is also nounced that Mr. Barrie has no 
intention coming a candidate. So that 
at present only two novelists of promi- 
who to enter the 
Parliament are Doyle and 
Gilbert Parker 


we not to have so 
author 
it f t 
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who aut 
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Mark Twain's book is welcomed by the 
reviewers, but their opinions as to it differ 
widely. reviewer finds that Mark 
Twain's humor is as delightful as ever, ana 
cites in of that assertion 
of the Eskimo. girl. Another reviewer 
finds in that precise story convincing proof 
that Mark Twain's vein of humor 
worked out Now, the amusing thing about 
this sort of criticism that most of 
contents of the new volume are decidedly 
old 


One 


proof his story 


is nearly 


is 


affected | 


ession | 


not reform he will, in | 


gut there are al- | 


the | 


I read the account of the sea Captain | medicine. 


who explained the miracle of Elijah some 
ten or fifteen years ago, and with one or 
two exceptions I recognized nearly every 
story and article in the book as an old ac- 
quaintance. Whereln the fal off in 
Mark Twain's humorous powers can be 
found I do not know. To me the new vol- 
ume seems to be as good as anything he 
has ever written, with perhaps the excep- 


tion of certain pages in his “ Joan of Are.” 


*,° 


Mr. Pett Ridge’s story “A Breaker of 
Laws" has just been published in book 
form. I remember writing of this about a 
year ago, when it was appearing as 4 serial 
in To-Day, ahd it struck me then that it 
was far and away the best thing that Mr. 
Ridge had done. I am glad to see that the 
reviewers are unanimous in expressing the 
same opinion. Good as “ Mord Emly " was, 
“A Breaker of Laws” seems to me to be 
better. ‘There may possibly be less humor 
in it, but there is far more power. 

*,* 

There is a new magazine, called The 
Northern Counties Magazine, It is of 
course intended for the consumption of 
people who are familiar with the northern 
counties, and the first number is a fairly 
good one. It contains a chas&cteristic poem 
by Mr. Swinburne, which will be read with 
as much pleasure by a man of Kent or De- 
von as it will be by the men of the Scottish 
border. However, we shall all wish the new 
magazine good luck, though with the silent 
conviction that no magazine which osten- 
sibly limits its eclientage to the people of 
two or three counties can have any right 
to expect to succeed. 


*,* 


Some one writing in one of the literary 
weeklies points Out certain errors that Ste- 
venson made in ‘The Wrong Box." Thet 
is a very easy sort of thing to do. A sailor 
could point out errors in the handling ot 
the vessel in ‘‘ Treasure Island,” and, as for 
the errors that exist in some of Scott's 
novels, a list of them would be both long 
and interesting. Suppose Stevenson did 
make errors in “ The Wrong Box.’ What 
of it? Did those «rrors make the story any 
the less interesting, and, if they did not, of 
what possible consequence are they? 

*,* 

Among the Autumn list of new books I 
notice novels by Maurice Hewlett and Jo- 
seph Conrad. Mr. Hewlett’s book, “ Rich- 
ard Yea and Nay,” is a historical romance, 
the hero of which Richard Coeur de 
Lion. Mr. Conrad's story is “ Lord Jim,” 
which has beenrunningas a serial in Black- 
wood for the last ten months. ‘These two 
books are sufficient to make life worth liv- 
ing, for the next three months at least. 

W. L. ALDEN. 


Books at Atction. 

On Tuesday night, Oct. 16, at John Ander- 
| son, Jr.'s, auction rooms in West Thirtieth 
Street, a copy of ‘ Engravings from the 
Works of Sir Joshua Reynolds,”’ containing 
300 mezzotint plates, London, 184, three 
volumes, was bought by Stillman 
for $97.50. It was published at £4. Among 
other interesting items in the same sale 
Mrs. Browning's ‘Sonnets from the 
Portuguese,’"’ Roycroft Press, 1898, which 
fetched $12, and a nearly complete file of 
Tue New York Times SATURDAY REVIEW, 
(from the beginning, Oct. 10, 1896, Aug. 
1900, lacking the number for 12, 
for which Dodd, Mead & paid 
It was the first set to be offered for 
sale at auction 

Mr. Anderson's auction season opened on 
| Tuesday, Oct. 2, the first sale including an 
item of unusual interest—Admiral Rodney's 
** Letters to .1is Majesty's Ministers, Rel- 
ative to the Capture of St. Eustatius, and 
Shewing the State of the War in the West 
Indies at that Period.’ It was a fine copy, 
in the original marbled wrapper, uncut, of 
the privately printed edition of Rodney's 
** Letters,’’ which the Admiral circulated 
among his friends. Though it has no place 
or date, it was probably printed in London 
} in 1784. The second edition was issued in 
1789. None the great collections of 
Americana formed in this country seems to 
of this great rarity, which 
was sold at the sale of Oct. 2 to Dodd, Mead 
& Co. for $15 
At the 
auction 
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James 


was 


to 
25, Dec 
1S06,) Co. 
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Oct. 5 in the 
number of manuscript 
| from the collection of Dion Boucicault, the 
great Irish dramatist, were disposed of, 
*“ Arrah Na Pogue,” first played in 1864, 
| bringing $17, and ** The Shaughraun,” first 
| played in 1875, selling for $22. Both man- 
} uscripts, together with other relics of 
cichult, were secured by Evert 
Wendell, dramatic collection 
tains so many notable treasurés. The sal 
of Oct. 9 included many rare American 
book plates, among them being interesting 
specimens of the work of Hurd, Doolittle, 
Anderson, Maverick, and others. For the 
plate of Francis Dana, engraved by Hurd 
(No. 201 in Charles Dexter Allen's 
| the sum of $4.50 was paid, while the rare 
Danforth plate, also engraved by Hurd 
went for $7. 
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| Thoreau and Anti-Slavery Times. 
EMMA CARLETON, New Albany, Ind., 
| writes: ‘‘ Concerning Thoreau as an anti- 
slavery champion, please refer Mr. George 
| J. Manson, Brooklyn, to two fine chapters 
| written by Thoreau on behalf of John 
Brown, published in the volume entitled 
‘The Yankee in Canada.’ One is a most elo- 
quent ‘ Plea for Captain John Brown,’ and 
| the other is entitled ‘The Last Days of 
| John Brown.’ 








{ ‘In reference to the recent discussion of | 


| authors as music lovers, allow me to quote 
i from Emerson's on ‘Wealth’: ‘I 

think sometimes, could I only have music 
|on my own terms; could I live in a great 
| city, and know where I could.go whenever 
I wished the ablution and inundation of 
| musical waves—that were bath and a 
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CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 


Stories Told in Monosyllables Not 
the Best. 


CAROLINE WILLIAMS, Columbus, 
Ohio, writes: I am always interested in 
discussions touching the subject of best 
books for children,-and was therefore re- 
joiced to find this topic cropping up again 
in THe Saturpay Review of Sept. 15 un- 
der the heading “ Books’ for Very Small 
Boys.” In his answer to the inquiry of 
“One Interested in a Small Boy,” the edit- 
or, whether accidentally or in the magnitude 
of his wisdom, has hit upon some funda- 
mental truths. First, he cautions against 
one-syllable classics—‘“ tales plain enough 
as their authors told them are here trans- 
lated into monosyllabic abstruseness "’; 
next, “the child tikes some story that 
amounts to something, not the iilustrated 
vacuity of the baby page.’ These in them- 
selves are very excellent guards against 
the evils besetting the hardihood of our 
little tree, but betver still by way of actual 
guides for its welfare we have the admoni- 
ions that * the child likes his story told, 
not read,’ and that “he is most pleased 
when he goes back to the Homeric age. ’ 

After all, it seems that literature itself is 
universal, and the same for all people, be 
they children or adults. Certainly we feel 
no uncertainty in saying that the child 

literature which is not acceptable to 
the aduit mind, even attractive in its fresh- 
ness, reality, and vivid presence, is by no 
means fit sustenance for the naturally 
greedy mind of the youngster. I know a 
little boy who fs never wearied with having 
read to him “ Little Dorrit,” and who 
when little more than a babe spent blissful 
hours curled on his mother’s breast listen- 
ing to her reading of * Lady Clare,” proba- 
bly with far greater appreciation of its 
beauties and more naturat delight in the in- 
comparable ballad than could be found in 
a whole class of igh school literature stu- 
dents. It is this bringing up on specially 

“edited ’’ books with too meagre 
reading of good books tnat inanKkes heces- 
sary Such eattoriats as tnat on “A Lack 
of Words in THe Satuapay Review of 
this same date. 

The fault is that there is too much of 
this botiting and corking, and putting of 
literature on tap, and too rauca housing 
and putting away of the natural springs. 
Grant the child the privilege of reading 
the literature of his fathers pefore you set 
him the task of studying it. When once 


he has been seized and gripped with interest | 
the | 


then is it time, enougn to show him 
annotations—positively , these will not do 
him one bit of good ‘unless he seeks for 
them himseif. ‘T'nis is the reading of the 
classics which makes it possible tor Prot. 
Arlo Bates to define that tefm as applied 
to “‘any book which everybody shoulu nave 
read, yet which nobody wishes to read.” 
This is the way of approach to our own lit- 
erature Which robs our young students of 
any real appreciation of their heritage of 
letters, and which in time, and in fact that 
time is almost now, wiil make of English 
literature in our schools little more than 
Latin and Greek now are—exercises for 
study, materials for tasks. 

I beg to offer a seleetion of books which I 
know to have proved successful in school 
libraries. Some of these are already upon 
the list of books recommended for supple- 
mentary reading by the Board of Control of 
the Ohio Teachers’ ReadingCircle,and others 
are in the list prepared and issued by the 
State Superintendent of Schools of Wiscon- 
sin, In the first section the titles, Fable 
and Folk Stories,’ ‘* Classic Stories for the 
Little Ones,’ and “ Fairy Stories and Fa- 
bles "’ will stand for what is best of the fa- 
miliar household tales and fables. “ Tales 
of Troy,'’ ** Old Greek Stories,” in addition 
to the more worthy and better known “ Ad- 
ventures of Ulysses,’ “‘ Tanglewood ‘lales,”’ 
and “ Wonder Beok’’ will appeal to the 
Homeric sympathies of the child. Then 
comes the rest of the list to suit his fancy, 
not forgetting to give him sufficient taste 
of the poets to insure his eagerness for 
more, for in that way lies his future cult- 
ure’s salvation. 

“The Story Hour,” by Kate Douglas 
Wiggin. MHoughton, Mifflin & Co. $1. 

* Letters from a Cat,’ by Helen H. Jack- 
son. Little, Brown & Co. $1.25 

Stockton's “ Fanciful Tales 
thy & Burt.”” Scribner. 60 cents. 

Lobo, Rag, and Vixen,’ by Ernest Se- 
ton Thompson. Scribner. 60 cents 

‘Classic Stories for the Little Ones,’ by 
Lyda McMurry. Public School Publishing 
Company. 40 cents. 

**Old Greek Stories,"’ by James Baldwin. 
American Bock Company. 45 cents. 

Water Babies,’’ by Charles Kingsley. 

** Alice in Wonderland," by Lewis Car- 
roll. 

“Through the Looking Glass,”’ 
Carroll. 

“Jungle Books, First and Second,” 
Rudyard Kipling. Century. $1.50. 

“Stories Pollie Pepper Told,” by 
ret Sidney. Lothrop. 

“Blue Fairy Book,” by Andrew Lang 

“Prince Darling and Other Stories,” 
published by Longmans at 40 cents. 

Riley's ‘‘ Child Rhymes,’’ (edition with 
Hoosier pictures.) Bowen-Merrill. $125. 

Stevenson's “Child Garden of Verse.” 
Scribner. $1.50 

Field's ** Lullaby 
Or “ The Eugene 
School Serie 6O cents. 

Repplier’s took of 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 75 cents. 

Carey’s ‘“ Ballads for Little 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 

Larcom’'s “ Childhood Songs?” 
Mifflin & Co. $1. 


by Lewis 
by 
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Marga- 


Land.” Scribner 
Field Book ”’ 


$1.50. 
in Scribner 
Famous Verse.” | 
Folks." 

Houghton, 
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BOOKS ONE SHOULD READ. | 


They are New and Varied in Character 
and Each Has a Reason 
for Existence. 


Stories of adventure in un- 
known lands have been popular | 
Daniel Defoe 
* Robinson Crusoe,” 


ever since wrote 
We have just published a new 
which has the additional 
charm of being a love story. It 
is by a new writer—Mr. W. H. 
Wilson—and it is called 


Rafnaland. 


It is the story of a young man 


one, 


few. 


actual | 


‘“ Langwor- | 


$1.50. | 


who was carried away in a balloon 
to an unknown country beyond 
the North Pole. 

It is a good deal in Rider 
Haggard’s style, and it is alto- 
gether as good a tale of love and 
war as has seen the light in many 
a day. 


There are plenty of people writ- 
ing allegedly humorous verse to- 
day, but very few of them suc- 
ceed in being really funny. 

Mr. Guy Wetmore Carry], the 
author of “ Fables for the Frivol- 
ous,” is one of the successful 
His humor is of the same 
sort that W. S. Gilbert-has given 
us in his “ Bab Ballads.” His 
new book, which we published a 
day or two ago, is called 


Mother Goose 
for Grown-Ups. 


It is made up of parodies of those 
venerable songs of our childhood, 
|and if you have read anything 
| funnier than Mr. Carryl’s versions 
of Baby Bunting and Old Mother 

Hubbard, The 


illustrations by Peter Newell and 
Gustave Verbeek are almost as 


you're lucky. 


| amusing as the verses. 


| * * * * 


Lewis Carroll understood chil- 
dren perfectly, and that is ‘the 
reason why “Alice in Wonder- 
land”’ is the best book for chil- 
dren ever published. 

One of our publications of the 
past week is a story for children 
which is dedicated to “ Alice in 
Wonderland.” It is by Living- 
ston B.. Morse and is called 


The Road to Nowhere. 


The birds and animals in this 
| story talk in much the same way 
to Jack as they did to Alice, and 
the whole tale is quite impossible 
|and all the more delightful on 


that account. The illustrations, 


by the author’s sister, are done 
in red and black. 


* t * * * * 
Did you ever wonder what sort 
of a country it is where Lorna 
Doone lived and loved and great 
John Ridd did his remarkable 
feats of strength? If you did, you 
will be interested in our new holi- 


day edition of 


Lorna Doone. 


It is fully illustrated from pho- 
tographs which Clifton Johnson 


the actual 
Blackmore 


made among scenes 
has described 


so beautifully, and Mr. Johnson 


which 


has also written a new introduc- 
tion to the book telling some- 
thing of the people and ways in 
the Doone country. 


Rafnaland $1.50 
The Road to Nowhere 


Mother Goose for 
Grown-Ups $1.50 


$1.50 Lorna Doone $2.00 
NOTE. Mrs. Humphry Ward’s 


remarkable novel ‘‘Eleanor’’ wiil 
be published next Friday. It is a 
stronger story than *‘ Rober! Ejs- 


”? 


mere. 


Harper & Brothers 


FRANKLIN SQUARE, New York, 








CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 


Continued from Page 716, 


The Old and the New. 


Cc. M. M., Wayside, N. J., writes: 
does not remember dear of 
hood whose names are music? I 
especially of story books The 
ers the quaint tales of the past 
and heeded one fact that the writers of to- 
day, if they know it, not. ‘The char- 
acters in a children's if once they at- 
tract their small exert an influ- 
ence almost startling. (Let any one who 
doubts this assertion place in the hands 
a naturally impulsive little girl a tale 
which, though published some 
enjoys apparently unwaning pop 
which deals with an orphan child, 
up on the Bible and Shakespeare in 
home of aged lighthouse keeper. If 
stampings the foot and wild passions 
and melodramatic speeches : not an im- 

said li girl is the 


‘Who 
child- 
speak 

writ- 


books 


f 
ot 


heed 
tale 
readers 


of 
years ago 
larity, and 
brought 


an 
of 
mediate result the 
rule-proving exception.) 
the wv the past 
their characters irreproachuble com} 
ions. No less a critic than Mr. Augustine 
Birrell pronounced Mrs. Mary Martha Sher- 
wood a woman of genius ‘No naughty 
child,’ he ‘read * The Fairchild F 
ily or “ Storic from the Church C 
chism " without quaking and quivering like 
a short-haired puppy after ducking, 
summary and so severe was the justice 
meted out the Fairchild children when 
they erred. The characters in the story of 
to-day must be attractive. It is hit or miss 
whether their companionship is a blessing 
bane. I can scarcely better than 
two stories published during the year 
prominent children's magazine as 
tration of my point—more especi 
razine may not undergo the 
vision of a watchful mamma 
‘In the longer tale a little 
girl—pretty in text and in 
cruelly placed in a comfortable New Eng- 
land farmhouse, with the kindest of moth- 
fathers, brothers, and sisters, who da 
realize, alas! the ‘softer side of life.’ 
child, ‘a little wildflower 
icumber vines, turnips,’ &ce., 
wuish however, in these un 
enial surroundings. A rich New York 
family, who have been boarding, not at all 
incongruously, at her home, take her with 
them to the city, that she may cultivate 
her extraordinary talent for drawing. In- 
deed, a very extraordinar talent, for, hav- 
ing begun her le on ite in October, sh 
is able to earn ‘ what w: to her a large 
by Christm 
‘ The other tale is shorter, and worse. 
this, the inevitable blighted little 
afflicted with a nervous parent—a 
ful woman who fancied herself an 
lid,” and the equally nervous but not 
ful little daughter makes ‘naive’ remark 
and endures trials enough to allure many 
a sympathetic reader The point of the 
tale is a prize offered for the best compo- 
sition on a poem of Longfellow. The blight- 
ed little girl chooses ‘The Bridge.’ ‘* Its 
vein of sadness appears to her subdued 
nature. * * * How young a child 
put into it much feeling * * *® 
ource of wonder to her hearers, and 
while they yet wished that Gertrude might 
win the prize, they could not fail to 
that Alice's [the blighted girl's] description 
was the stronger one.’ Then follows the 
ain inevitable—self-sacrifice on the part 
of the heroine, the’inevitable laudation of 
the generous child, her teacher remarking 
‘with some feeling * * * “If T could have 
a schoolful of girls just Ike her my path 
would be strewed with roses instead of 
the somewhat thorny one it Is.""’ And in- 
evilably the lady, ‘a poem herself,’ who 
gave the prize procures a duplicate—all ot 
which goes to prove that one may eat one’s 
cake and have it as well, with a large slice 
thrown in. But the end is not yet. The 
Poem Herself proceeds to adopt the blight- 
ed soul, the mother, ‘ who fancied herself 
an invalid,” (sic,) dying in Chapter X. 
while the girl gives the Poem Herself ‘ the 
rich affection would have given her 
mother had she been encouraged to do so.’ 
‘If the practical child mind is to take to 
heart the lesson set forth in tales like 
these; if our little daughters decide that 
when not. blessed with perfect parents— 
who are as-common as square coins—they 
can but cultivate the hungriest eyes and 
saddest mouths possible and await our de- 
mise and the arrival of rich people of 
adoptive minds, wouldn't it be as well to 
abolish children’s stories altogether and 
let the little ones begin on novels?’ 
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Cultivators 


Good Books— 


Vocabularies. 


H. H., New York, finds fault with the 
in THe Saturpay Review of Sept. 15 
the phrase ‘ephemeral literature "'; 
Ephemeral literature! I know that if 
can justify an expression, this one 
claim universal justification, but to 
the lover of books the phrase seems a con- 
tradiction in terms. Literature that is 
literature is never ephemeral; it is im- 
mortal. 

‘In the same issue with the 
small boys’ books appears an 
*Lack of Words,’ 
vocabulary of many of our collegians, 
which renders much of our best literature 
inaccessible or meaningless to them. And 
divers renredies are suggested, the last— 
and apparently least—being introduced by 
the words, ‘and parents can do something.’ 

“In my opinion parents can do every- 
thing In this direction except, indeed, to de- 
stroy from off the face of the earth the 
whole tribe of purveyors of ‘ juvenile liter- 
ature.” They can respond to the ery for 
stories with those of the Bible, the ‘ Iliad,’ 
(in a literal translation.) the ‘ Faery 
Queene,’ with ‘ Robinson Crusoe’ and Bun- 
yan's ‘Holy War.’ All these--I speak from 
actual knowledge—are as intelligible and as 
fascinating to a child of four. 

“My own youngster, a shouting, romp- 
ing. cooky-devouring ‘human boy,’ with 
nothing ‘ precocious ' about him, will be four 
in December. He looks at the magazines 
and papers and gets us to read him extracts 
from articles on travel, shipbuilding. the 
war in South Africa, the looting of Tien- 
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thing 
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(in a recent Harper's Weekly.) 
in which his interest is excited 
pictures. He know his 


any- 
by 
letters 
but his 
fore he 


does not 
cry is for ‘ stories By 
three I read him Hans Andersen’ 
‘Ole Shut Eye’ and ‘ Thumbing,’ and re- 
read them as often as desired, partly to 
familiarize him thoroughly with the dic- 
tion and vocabulary, partly to avoid a con- 
fusion of new ideas. After Hans Andersen 
came a Robin Hood cycle. I dare not af- 
firm that he understood the old ballads, 
but there is no doubt that he delighted in 
them. 

‘Hawthorne's ‘ Tan 
Crane’s illustrations, next became, and 
remains, his taverite: book. At first we 
had simplify the new and difficult vo- 
cabulary by substituting here and there a 
familiar word, but by approaching the text 
nearly with each reading quickly 
and easily became master of the book. 
‘Water Babies’ he love I believe every 
of imagination gains rather than 
by the charm of occasional obscurity. 

‘““Meantime he has grown familiar with 
the ‘ Visit of St. Nicholas’ and many an- 
other treasure from Whittier’s delightful 
‘Child Life.’ Longfellow simple in 
idea, I have found too complex in diction, 
even ‘ Paul Revere’ and ‘ King Olaf’ being 
quite without But Poe's ‘ Bell 
enchants him; Milton's rout of the 
though of course the 
ual words are strangers him; so 
Christina Rossetti's ‘Christmas ( 
‘In the Bleak Midwinter,’ and her ‘ 
; So does * lark, Hark, the Lark, 
and many another exquisite lyrie phrase, 
Sometimes his pleasure can find expression 
only by turning ult sometimes he 
laughs and laughs, as always at Tennys 
‘Brook.’ I ednnot strongly enough express 
of the inestimable value to 
of being early put in touch with 
The rhythm will delight, even when 
meaning escapes him, Bris he will acquire 
an intimacy, an insig with régard to 
this highest and loveliest form of 
sion that can never belong to 
artifically ‘formed’ at a 
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with 
still 
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Henry James’s “The Soft Side.” 


Should it fortune to 
find in the heart of Africa some scattered 
of “The Soft Side,” to 
vpon them wrapped around the very 
elf, we excjaimed 
single paragraph: ‘* Aut 
aut diabolus! 
dozen 


have been our 


leaves or come 
north 
atter 


Henry 


should have 
reading a 
Jame: 

The make up this 
called, could 
their au- 
the dis- 


to the 


stories which 


if stories they can be 
have been written by 
thor. It is needless 
tinction of the perfect 
point where extremes meet, 
polished that the 
finds it too slippery 
the figure, 
round and round 
of expression, vainly 

the ensphering 
spaciousness 


beyond it 


but 
of 
almost 
for it is some- 
mind of the 
to grasp. Or, 
wim- 
in a translucent 
trying to get 
Into 
thought, visible 


nobody 
to 


speak 


style, 


times so 
reader 
to ch: 
ming 
giobe 
out ol 
and 
unattainable 

There pages of eonver 
the interlocutors wonderfully seize 
half-uttered meanings, for 
characters are distinguished 
yond all else for their intuitions; there 
of motive and of 
achieved with Mr. James's own surpassing 
skill and charm: there are bits of descrip- 
tion so vivid that we feel they must 
be *‘ more like than the originals "’; and al- 
ways everywhere there is ‘‘ atmosphere.”’ 

It is none the less true that, when the 
ordinary reader, or, perhaps, even the ex- 
traordinary one, launches himself upon a 
story, he wishes to arrive somewhere; that, 
tike Miss Rosa Dartile, he ‘wants to 
know’ something or other. Mr. James 
shifts his many-hued skein into all possi- 
ble ligits; be takes up one thread after 
another; he seems on the point of winding 
his material into a smooth coherence, when 
behold, in nine cases out of ten, he sud- 
dently flings into the reader's bewildered 
hands a hopelessly tang.ed mass, with no 
clue to its complexities. 

We rather resent the strain to which our 
duller minds have been subjected in trying 
te “catch on” to the elusive 
Mr. James's clever people, when all 
get for our pains is to find our tale sud- 
denly ending in ‘‘ No Thoroughfare.” We 
are very likely to close the volume with a 
vindietive slap, vowing to read no more, 
and then we simply cannot help opening 
the book again, to be again taken captive 
by the sheer magic of supreme literary art, 
again to be thrown back upon ourselves, 
baffled by Mr. James's refusal, albeit of 
the sweetest and most courteous kind, to 
tell us a real story, with a keystone of 
definite conclusion. We sympathize with 
Mr. Gradgrind; we want “ facts.""” What 
was the true history of the pearl necklace 
found among the * Paste’? What became 
of the metamorphosed Miss Jane in “ Bu 
rope"? What really were Maud-Kvelyn’s 
“things '’? What was the end of the ends 
in regard to Mrs. Chilver’s “ great condi- 
tion’? In short, we are of one mind with 
poor George III., with his “ What? What? 
What?” 

livery now 
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and then one does climb upon 
a comfortable island of facts in this fluc- 
tuating sea of suggestions. The 
the last stery is satisfactory enough, 
and “John Delavoy ” shows what a very 
fine thing Mr. James can do when 
chooses. It fs a “tract for the times,” 
that ought to find its way into the hand 
of every editor, and of that ‘* many-headed 
monster thing standing appallingly over 
every editor, the thing known as “the 
reading public.” With that, however, its 
keen sarcasm would pass unfelt, for, alas! 
“ against stupidity the gods themselves are 
powerless.” ‘John Delavoy”’ is a_ tragic 
revelation of the Philistine point of view 
almost inevitable to the editorial chair, 
and it provekes the question, Why does 
not Mr. James, with his unrivaled powers, 
do re that is really worth the doing? 
For, in considering his work as a whole, 
one cannot help reealling Dean Swift's 
allegory of “ The Spider and the Bee."” We 
admire without stint the exceeding fine- 
ness, the almost miraculous ingenuity, of 
the webs woven by Mr. James. When he 
spreads them where they catch the morn- 
ing dew and reflect its sunshine, verily 
thelr delicate intricacy and beauty make 
one hold one's breath for the marvel of 
them. ) 
But “ it is too plain 
naught,’’ and, for the sake of his own so- 
lidity and permanence of fame, we wish 
he would “henceforth take warning and 
consider duration and matter, as well as 
method and art." 


*THE SOFT SIDE. By Henry James. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $1.50, 
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SCRIBNER’S New Books 


JUST PPUBLISHED: 
The American Slave Trade 


An Account of its Origin, Growth, and Suppression. By JOHN R. 
SPEARS. Illustrated by Walter Appleton Clark. 8vo, $2.50. 

Mr. Spears’s book gives a full and complete account of the steps by which the 
African slave was introduced into this country and slavery perpetuated. The 
papers which have appeared in Scribuer’s Magazine form only a small part of the 
book. An exc¢ eptionally graphic piece of history, his work will be found peculiarly 
strony in its views of the maritime conditions of the trafflc, a side which Mr. Clark 
has reinforced with striking pictorial effect. 


Mooswa 


and Others of the Boundaries. By W. A. 

illustrations by Arthur Heming. Crown 8v¢ ), 

Author and illustrator have co-operated in making this story of 
their chief denizens a book of imaginative interest and romantic 
knows the Canadian wilderness with th: thoroughness of long 
together they have vividly portrayed the world of the trackle 
The various fur-bearing animals are the dramatis p 


animal life from the inside. ; 
Billy 


The Queen versus Short Rails 
LLOYD 


and Other Stories. By By Cy WARMAN. Author of 
OSBOURNE. 12mo, $1.50. ” 42mo, 


“ Tales of an Engineer. 
This is the first book by Mr. Lloyd $1.25. 

Osbourne, but the author is already well 

known to the public as the stepson of 
Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson and as _ his 
collaborator. His stories picture in rich 
colors the romance of life in the South 
Seas, out of which grow humor, pathos 
and tragedy. 


FRASER, With twelve 
$2.00. 
f the 


woods and 


realism. Each 
familiarity, and 
ss Northern forest. 


rsone of this story which depicts 


A coliection of the author’s railway 
stories which will delight Mr. Warman’s 
many admirers. There is no author to- 
day who can gival Mr. Warman in his 
chosen field, and these stories give the 
reader a lively sense of the romance and 
reality of railroad life. 


Ain Immediate Success. 60th 1000 


| TommysGrizel 
By J. M. BARRIE 


Illustrated. 12mo, $1.50. 
“The work of a master artist. “It is one of the few, the 
The qualities of the two men are utterly books of this decade that 


iff. them a promise of lasting life . 
oeereat and comme be compared, but We wonder if Mr. Barrie has not p! laced 
‘Tommy and Grizel’ is sufficient cause 


himself at the head of his craft; no, we 
for placing Mr. Barrie closer to the scarcely wonder. He may be hailed-as 
niche left vacant by the death of Steven- the greatest living master of th2 delicate 
son than any other living writer. art of fiction. .-. . A remarkable 
“a A book whose life wil! not be book, the work of a great artist witha 
spanned by a year or a decade,.’’—Chi- rare insight of the workings of an ex- 
cago Tribune. 


ceptional mind.’’—N. Y. Mail and Express, 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers. 


‘ rery few, 


have within 
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A Novel of American Life. 


The Darlingtons 


By ELMORE ELLIOTT PEAKE. 
NOVEL of American life in the middle West which deals principally with 
fortunes of a tamily whose members are the social leaders of their section 


story is told with remarkable fidelity and unusual dramatic interest. 
Cloth. 12mo, 5 1-8x7 3-4. $1.50. 


Animal Stories. pica 


6 
The Jumping Kangaroo 
By JOHN J. HARRINGTON, 
T= quaintness of these animal stories and the lively humor of the drawings make 
this volume an attractive one for both old and young. All of the tales are more 
or less connected, since they deai with a group of animals that are supposed to live 
together and have all sorts of exciting adventures. 


With forty-eight illustrations and cover design in two colors by J. M. 
Conde, 8vo, 7x9 5-8. $1.00, 


New England Fairy Tales. at 


Yankee Enchantments 


By CHARLES BAT TELL LOOMIS. 
ANTASTIC stories that remind the reader of Andersen or Grimm, yet 
thoroughly Yankee-in scene and setting. Miss Cory, the illustrator, ha: 
the spirit of humor that pervades these tales in a remarkable manner. 
With thirty-nine illustrations by F, Y. Cory. 
Cloth, 12mo, 5 1-8x7 3-4. $1.25. 


The Gavel and the Mace 


By FRANK W. HACKETT. 


BOOK which furnishes information on Parliamentary Law, but the information 
is presented with so much amusing incident, apt quotation, and kindly sarcasm 
that the result can equally well be called a Book of Humor. 
Cloth. 12mo, 47- 8x7 I-4. $1.25, 


McClure, Phillips & Co., Publishers, 


141—156 East 25th Street, New York. 
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BY RIGHT OF SWORD 
A DASH FOR A THRONE. 


A. W. MARCHMONT’S GREAT NOVELS. 


NEW AMSTERDAM BOOK COMPANY. 
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and Science Under the Board 
of Education, 


The popularity of the free lectures to the 
people given under the auspices of the De- 
partment of Education of this city was long 
ago demonstrated. Begun as they were ex- 
perimentally as long ago as 1888, when the 
lectures were given in only six places, they 
have been gradually extended until last 
year the iecture centres numbered fifty- 
one, and the attendance reached the 
enormous total of 538,084. There are 
many persons to whom knowledge comes 
by means of these free lectures who could 
not have it otherwise. They are “ the other 
half," the common people, the workers, 
who toil early and late, and who could not 
study if they would, since they lack the 
needful books, the time, and the energy. 
And yet they are anxious to gain knowl- 
edge. They know well the value of educa- 
tion. They love art, and often appreciate 
it in its higher forms more than we sus- 
pect. The Social Settlement and the Unil- 
versity Extension movements have been 
surprising in the revelations that have 
sprung from them. The lecturer sows the 
seeds of knowledge so easily and by means 
of his lantern slides makes his subject so 
luminous that those in his audience learn 
almost in spite of themselves, and if they 
forget the words of the lecturer they do nol 
forget the pictures thrown upon the screen. 
Lacking the school and the college, there- 
fore, the lecture hall supplies the deficit, 
and a little learning, instead of being a 
dangerous thing, is found rather to be a 
stimulation to add to the small stock that 
has been gleaned with most beneficial re- 
sults. 

The present lecture season, which began 
on Oct. 1, is the thirteenth undertaken by 
the Department of Education of the School 
Board for the Boroughs of Manhattan and 
the Bronx. As a result of twelve years of 
experience the lectures given are arranged 
in two great classes, viz.: those which are 
elementary in their character, and whose 
purpose, generally speaking, is to give in- 
formation in a pleasing way, and thus to 
form an antidote to the lurking snares and 
temptations of a great city, those 
whose object is to follow a prearranged 
and definite line of study. 

The themes generally considered last year 
having proved quite satisfactory in secured 
results will be continued this year. Travel, 
geography, history, literature, music, phy- 
rics and electricity, natural science, and art 
appear in the bulletins just issued as lect- 
ure topics, preference being given to these 
Subjects in the order of enumeration. As- 
tronomy, first aid to the injured, educa- 
tion topics, the human body, and New York 
City also appear less prominently and less 
numerously as lecture motifs. 


and 


Dr. Henry M. Leipziger, the supervisor of 
lectures, will make an effort this year to 
introduce scientific lectures, in which ex- 
periments and demonstrations with ap- 
paratus shall be made a feature. The use 
of the “ Platform Library ”’ will be contin- 
ued, and a larger number of books bearing 
upon the lecture themes will, it is hoped, 
be made available for reference and circu- 
lation. When a condition of idealism is 
reached every school will not only have an 
adequate library, but also an auditorium 
for lectures and class meetings. 

Many of the lecturers of last year will 
again be heard, but new names, new top- 
ics, and new lectures will be seen and 
heard for the first time this year. Lectures 
for the first quarter, as thus far arranged, 
will be given at Public Schools Nos. 3, 10, 14, 
23, 30, 46, 51, 52, 61, 86, 101, 102, 154, 167, the 
Baron de Hirsch Trade School, Bethany 
Chapel, Cathedral School Hall, Columbus 
Hall, the Alfred Corning Clark Neighbor- 
hood House, St. Bartholomew's Lyceum 
Hall, St. Peter's Hall, Young Men's Chris- 
tian Association Hall, East Twenty- 
third Street; the West Side Auditorium, 
Y. M. C. A. Hall, 5 West One Hundred and 
Twenty-fifth Street, and Y. M. C. A. Hall, 
Ninety-second Street and Lexington Ave- 
nue. A course of eleven lectures on educa- 
tional topics, having particularly to do with 
education and development of the child, will 
be a special feature of the present season. 
These lectures will be given at the West 
Side Auditorium, 318 West Fifty-seventh 
Street, on successive Friday evenings. The 
syllabus follows: 

1. ‘The Father's 
ment of the Child,’’ 


no 
ve 


Share in the Develop 
Dr. Walter L. Hervey. 
2. “The Artistic Development of the 
Child,’ Mr. Wilbur A. Reaser 

3. ‘‘ What Knowledge Is of Most Worth,” 
Dr. John A. MacVannel 

4. ‘‘Handwork in the School 
Home,” Prof. J. F. Reitgart. 

5. “Silent Forees in Education and 
Affairs of Life,’ Prof. M. V. O'Shea. 
6. ‘‘ The Characteristtes and Training of 
Youth,” Prof. M. V. O'Shea. 

7 and Environment of 


and the 


the 


7. “ Heredity 
dren,’’ Dr. Nathan Oppenheim. 

8. ‘' The Value of Musie in the Education 
of the Child,"’ Mr. Charles L. Safford. 

9. “ The Literary and Linguistic Develop- 
ment of the Child,’ Mr. Percival Chubb 

10. ‘*‘Our Mental Life: 
tion of the Principles of Psychology,” 
Edward F. Buckner 

11. ‘Curious Things in 
Prof. Edward I*. Buckner. 

These will be resumed on 
Jan. 4, 1901. Considerable prominence will 
be given to lectures dealing with China, 
Japan, and the powers now at variance 
with China. The course on music includes 
some most interesting topics that will be 
considered by Mr. T. W. Surette. Mrs. 
Helen O'Donnell will describe and illus- 
trate “ Irish Music” at Public School No. 8, 
corner of Grove and Hudson Streets; Insti- 
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the love of 


ot since 


, “John Halifax, 


Gentleman” won 


thousands with 


his crystal-clear manliness 


has there appeared a book so 


engaging in the same appealing 


and poetic way as Dr. Goss’ 


| powerful American novel, The 


Redemption of David 


Corson. 


Boston Globe. 


No stronger piece of fiction has come from the American press this year than “ The Redemption of 
David Corson.” For high purpose, distinct aim, human interest and appreciation of nature, we cannot recall 
any recent work which is its equal,—Bos/on Transcript.’ Booksellershave it. {!2mo, 47 pages. Price $1.50. 


tute Hall, 218 East One Hundred and Sixth 
Street, and at Y. M. C. A. Hall, 5 West One 
Hundred and Twenty-fifth Street. The 
course on literature will be notable. Chau- 
cer, Spenser, Tennyson, Clough, Matthew 
Arnold, Shakespeare, Robert Browning, 
Dr. Johnson, Oliver Goldsmith, Rossetti, 
Morris, Swinburne, Watson, Stevenson, 
Austin, Kipling, Thomas Carlyle, Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, William Cullen Bryant, John 
Greenleaf Whittier, Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow, Oliver Wendell Holmes, James 
Russell Lowell, and Thomas Moore, poet 
und patriot, will have consideration at the 
hands of Dr. Frederick H. Sykes, Prof. 
Louis Bevier, Jr., Mr. Michael Moynahan, 
and others. The lectures on literature will 
be delivered at Public Schools Nos. 10, 101, 
134, and at Y. M. C. A. Hall, 52 East Twen- 
ty-third Street. Several lectures will be de- 
livered at various schools by Mrs. H. J. 
Gielow of Alabama, author of ‘‘ Mammy’s 
Reminiscences, and Other Sketches,"’ and 
* Life in “the South.” Mr. Anthony Fiala, 
formerly of The Brooklyn Eagle, will speak 
on the ‘‘ Illustration of a Newspaper” and 
on ‘In Porto Rico with the New York Vol- 
unteer Cavalry,’ which is founded upon a 
personal experience of the Spanish-Ameri- 
can war, and illustrated from photographs 
taken by him in-the field. Mr. Edward F. 
Bigelow, science editor of St. Nicholas, will 
give several lectures on nature study in its 
various phases, and the present lecture out- 
look is certainly full of charm in many di- 
verse fields, ‘The lectures are given under 
the direction of Charles C. Burlingham, 
Vernon M. Davis, Edward G. Whitaker, 
Alfred Hennen Morris, George Livingston, 
John B. Harrison, Waldo H. Richardson, 
and Morris E. Sterne, Committee on Spe- 
cial and High Schools, and Henry M. Leip- 
ziger, Ph. D., Supervisor of Lectures. 


Eastern Asia Briefly Dealt With.” | 


The number of laborious books of various 
sorts which college Presidents and profes- 
sors now succeed in producing when they 
are supposed to be bending every nerve to 
the task of instructing undergraduate stu- 
dents has long been a source of wonder. 
Surely a large majority of the lengthiest 


| and dullest tomes of this country owe their 


existence to the leisure of college officers 
and to their possibly mistaken idea that be- 
cause they are interested in certain sub- 
jects they are fitted to present them inter- 
estingly to the world at large. Some of 
these misguided authors have lowered their 
academic dignity by writing with levity on 
subjects more or less trivial, but the most 
err on the other side and publish dreadfully 
ponderous volumes, generally of historical 
information. 
When Mr. I. C. 


*A BRIEF HISTORY OF BASTERN ASIA. By 
I. C. Hannah, 12mo, New York: G, P. Put- 
nam’'s Sons. 


Hannah of Trinity Col- 


| 





lege, Cambridge, started to assume the 
duties of Master in the English school at 
Tien-Tsin, it was, apparently, with the con- 
cealed purpose of preparing himself to 
condense the history of the huge continent 
of Asia within the bounds of 282 moderately 
large pages, and call it ‘‘A Brief History 
of Eastern Asia.’ This he has done, with 
results that were to be anticipated. His 
kindness in deciding, as he says he has 
done, to omit from his book all considera- 
tion of Persia, Mesopotamia, Arabia, Syria, 
and Asia Minor, as being just a little out 
of a survey of Eastern things, will be 
thoroughly appreciated by those who try 
to assimiliate the vast number of dates, 
names, and facts which Mr. Hannah man- 
aged to find out concerning the rest of 
“Asia during his two years at Tien-Tsin. 
Five more countries as old as those omitted 
would have furnished as many more dates, 
names, and facts, and the total array would 
have been simply overwhelming. 


If Mr. Hannah had confined his re- 
searches to China or India or Japan or 
Korea, or even to the spread of Buddhism 
or Islam in those countries, or to one of 
half a dozen other vast subjects which he 
has attempted to compass, he might have 
written an interesting as well as valuable 
book; but he has spread himself over alto- 
gether too large a surface. He has been 
obliged to pack his book tightly with the 
raw material of history and had no room 
left for comment or dilation, for those 
touches of human sympathy which the true 
unconsciously furnishes. He 
seems, in fact, to have a curious idea that 
any little item of interest is an unallowed 
lapse from the stern reality of history, and 
so invariably puts it down at the bottom 
of the page footnote. Of the people 
of these Asiatic lands, of their character- 


historian 


as a 


istics and attainments, we can gain no idea | 


at all from Mr. Hannah's book. He deals 
only with rulers and political events, and 
we learned long ago from 4 certain 
torian named Green that it is the people of 
its rulers, only, who make 

Whole pages dn this book 
are devoted to the doings of men whose 
impression on their world was small 
that the Western hemisphere has hardly 
heard of them, while the account of the 
great Timur-i-Leng, or Tamerlane, occupies 
little more than a paragraph. The reader's 
pleasure at coming upon a long-familiar 
name like Tamerlane or Kublai Khan or 
the Great Mogul, after countless Hongs 
and Changs and Chows, is in almost ey 
short-lived one. 
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up the time covered by his book Into pe- 
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a chapter or two on each of the countries 
undef survey. To be reading merrily along 
in Chapter IT. about the early history of 
China, and come suddenly in Chapter III. 
upon the early history of India, and in 
Chapter IV. upon the spread of Buddh- 
ism, gives the unwary reader a shock 
which is far from pleasant. The best way 
to read the book would be to take each 
country separately and find out all that 
Mr. Hannah has to say about it. Thus. if 
one could read connectedly, his information 
on China without sandviching in between 
Idia, Korea, the Loo Choo Islands, Japan, 
and several other lands, one could get a 
very good idea of the Celestial Empire and 
the changes which, in spite of its imper- 
turbable face, have been of frequent occur- 
rence in its turbulent history. 

In view of the present interest In China 
and her peoples, it seems a pity that Mr. 
Hannah, with his evidently wide knowl- 
edge, did not confine his attention wholly 
to that important portion of Asia, and thus 
furnish what many in Europe and America 
must be looking for just now—an authentic 
and at the same time readable account of 
China down to the year 1900. Doubtless 
such information could be culled out of 
Mr. Hannah's proffered volume, but it 
would not be especially easy work. 


A Fatal Gift.* 


It is an old theme that of Venus Victrix, 
and men knew of her when they fought for 
the most beautiful woman, and killed one 
with their ixes. The title 
Harriet Stark has “The Bacillus 
of Beauty,” is bizarre, alliterative, but 
well adapted to the romance. As you read 
you appreciate the for the au- 
thor’s adoption this peculiar branding. 
Do not know that there are bacilli, 
some beneficent, others of the most malevo- 
lent character? We because of their 
we die on account of them. 

“The Bacilius of 
be questioned. The 
to say, is Balza- 


another 


stone 


chosen, 


on reasons 
of 


we 


live 
presence or 

The originality of 
Beauty’ is not to 
main idea, we even dare 
in conception, and that is advancing 
a great deal. 

Wwe indifferent to the news- 
papery Helen, but the 
force of the romance is startling. The ar- 
tistic portion of it shows exceeding skill. 
A difficult topic Harriet Stark has treat- 
ed in the cleverest manner We are fairly 
certain that this romance will find many 
readers, and are of the opinion that in the 
realm of fiction “ The Bacillus of Beauty " 
will be deemed as the most remark- 
able of the year. 


may be 
rroundings of 
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*THE BACILLUS OF BEAUTY. A Romance af 
fo-day By Harriet Stark. New York: 
Frederick A, Stokes Company. $1.50. 





MR. BROWN'S LETTERS. 


A Delightful but Unknown Person- 
ality Revealed in Them.” 


The letters of Thomas Edward Brown, 
edited, with a short biographical sketch, by 
his friend Sidney Irwin of Clifton College, 
Bristol, will come as a surprise to most 
American readers, both from the charm 
and interest of the letters themselves and 
as the revelation of a most delightful per- 


sonality thus shown, as would be possible | 


in no other way; a characteristic which 
will ihe volumes a delight to those 
even to whom Mr. Brown's work in litera- 
ture is quite unknown, and yet, while the 
latter’s poems cannot said to be well 
known in America, partly because not re- 
printed here and partly because much of 


his work was issued anonymously, yet the 


make 


be 


appearance of his first poem, ‘' Betsy Lee,’ 
which was published in Macmillan’s Mag- 
azine for April and May, 1873, drew forth 
an appreciative tribute from George Eliot. 
This poem was republished by the Macmil- 
lans in the same year, while 
Yarns’ (including ‘* Betsy Lee” 
in 1881, a edition being published 
in 1889. Swan, Sonnenschein & Co. pub- 
lished in 1887 ‘The Doctor and Other 
Poems,” the first book to bear Mr. Brown's 
the title page, which was fol- 
lcwed by two later volumes, published by 
the Macmillans in 1889 and 1893, respect- 
ively, ‘“‘The Manx Witch and Other 
Poems’ and “Old John and Other 
Poems,"’ nis work as a whole calling forth 
a discriminating and favorable article in 
The Quarterly Review for April, 1898. 

In a short introductory memoir of about 
fifty pages, Mr. Irwin briefly sketches his 
friend's career, his personality; his many 
friendships; adding that while the present 
published at 
this is 


* Fo’e's'le 
) appeared 


second 


name on 


volumes of letters are really 
the of various friends, 
the justification for such issue, 
the reason being that these letters 
pessess the strongest sort of individuality 
and variety, their charm being a perpetual 
surprise even to his most intimate friends. 
Of them, Mr. Irwin writes: 


request 
smallest 
main 


There has been much talk of late about 
the art of letter-writing. Mr. John Morley, 
I think, produced a class list of the mas- 
ters of the craft, and a brilliant article in 
The Nineteenth Century of July, 1808, dis- 
cussed with delightful copiousness_ their 
different fascinatlons. An examination of 
the styles there passed in review would 
support what I have said of the novelty 
of this contribution to epistolary literature. 
Gray, Cowper, Byron, Lamb, Fitz Gerald, 
not one of these has a manner of which 
Brown's could be called a reproduction, or 
to which his manner could really be com- 
pared. If there is in it something of the 
allusiveness of Lamb, it is still not Lamb's 
allusiveness but his own. Cowper and Fitz 
Gerald—separated as they are by some- 
thing like a century—have that in common 
which is emphatically not a characteristic 
of these letters. Cowper wrote, he said, 
“nothing about the pitch of everyday scrib- 
ble,” and no admirer of Brown could con- 
tend that his slightest fragment could be 
so described; while the “ carelessness "’ 
which so charms us in Fitz Gerald ts no 
less absent. * * * But in Pope’s phrase, 
“ There's a happiness as well as care,’ and 
the best things in these letters, lke the 
best things in the writer’s conversation, 
came with a rush of spontaneity and were 
lavished indifferently on the simple and 
the cultivated. 


Another charm the present writer has 
found in these letters, and especially those 
contained in the second volume, when re- 
lief from other occupations had 
Mr Brown the abundant leisure 
ing he faithfully used, is his many 
criticisms on books authors. When 
he is touching upon books and writers we 
know with some thoroughness it is usual 
to find ourselves quite agreeing with his 
verdicts; and, again, when the book or its 
author is either entirely unknown, or at 
best but slightly, either a long extract or 
an allusion or an animated discussion on 
the subject, contained in these letters, 
makes us eager to get at the book or the 
writer For instance, we find him 
writing of E. A. Housman as follows: 

This is a very charming book, this 
“Shropshire Lad.” Is he (the author) a high- 
ly cultivated person, through sheer cultiva- 
tion attaining simplicity, or a simple per- 
eon marvelously protected from vulgarity 
and the banal? Some of the poems indicate 
so much self-restraint, so much artistic 


cuteness, that I incline to the former opin- 
jon. 


afforded 
for read- 
80 


and 


at once, 


And again and again we find Mr. Brown 
expatiating upon Stevenson, and especially 
upon his “ Weir of Hermiston,” as, for in- 
stance: 

“Weir of Hermiston" I take to be the 
most consummate thing that has been writ- 
ten for many years, Don't you agree with 
me? That woman—not Mrs. Weir, though 
she is marvelously good, but the humble 
relative who occupies the place of chief and 
confidential servant! No one put a Scot 
can enter into this character. * * * Such 
a woman! And yet they said Stevenson 
could not draw a woman. * * * What 
depth! What truth! What purity! What 
nobility! 

Or again: 

Have you read “ Weir of Hermiston"? 
Jt is Louls Stevensen's last and greatest, 
though unfinished work—a veritable mas- 
terpiece. * * * It fills one with a steady 
glow. 

Again, we find Mr. Brown, in letters to 
various friends, enthusiastic over the 
“Captain of the Parish,” by the Rev. J. 
Quine, a clergyman in the Isle of Man, “a 
new Manx writer honestly suckled at a 
Manx breast,’ that we resolve to read the 
book at the first opportunity. While once 
more in referring to the FitzGerald Letters 
~which, by the way, he does many times— 
we find Mr. Brown writing: 

There ts an ethos in FitzGerald’s letters 
which is so exquisitely idyllic as to be al- 
most heavenly. He takes you with him, ex- 
actly accommodating his pace to yours, 
walks through meadows so tranquil, and 


yet abounding in the most delicate sur- 
prises. And these surprises seem so famil- 
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far, just as if they had originated with 
yourself. What delicious blending! What 
a perfect interweft of thought and diction! 
What a sweet companion! 


Mr Irwin says that Mr. Brown's life was 
so barren of incident. and yet so interesting; 
for the latter was entirely devoid of ambt- 
tion, finding his happiness in reading or 
writing, in his home life, in seeing or writ- 
ing his friends, and in long walks, that his 
life story is hard to set down adequately. 
But, after all, good letter-writers tell in 
such letters the most difficult portion of 
their story, in a way, too, impossible for a 
biographer, that as an introduction to 
these charming letters Mr. Irwin has sim- 
ply set down sufficient biographical com- 
ment to make them plain to readers, 

Thomas Edward Brown was born in the 
Isle of Man in May, 1830, being one of the 
ten children of the Rev. Robert Brown, in- 
cumbent of St. Matthew's Church, Douglas, 
and afterward Vicar of Kirk Broddan, 
a boy he was taught arithmetic and book- 
keeping by the parish schoclmaster 
English and Latin by his father, going to 
King William's College when he was fif- 
teen. The vicar’s eyesight being poor, his 
sons often read to him for hours 
stretch, and no small part of their educa- 
tion was thus gained, the English classics 
being read over and over again. The father 
wrote both prose and verse, and the family 
was very proud of the fact that one of his 
poems had brought him an appreciative let- 
ter from Wordsworth. Mrs. Brown was al- 
poetry, 
and was equally remarkable for her strong, 
practical common sense and her keen, al- 
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most masculine, wit. Her son always felt | 
conscious of his deep indebtedness 
her. At schoo! the boy distinguished him- 
self greatly by verse composition in Greek, 
Latin, and English, going up to Oxford in 
October, 1549. But his father being dead 
and the family poor, he was appointed to a 
servatorship at Christchurch, a position | 
whose bitterness to a proud boy he 
told in an article in Macmillan’s Magazine, | 
one of the drawbacks to the position being 
that Dean Gaisford, to whom he owed his 
appointment and who was in many ways | 
very kind to nim, refused to nominate him 
to a studentship, although repeatedly urged 
to do after Brown had won a double 
first, ‘‘ because a servitor never had been 
elected a student.’’ However, Brown's 
double first class in 1858 was followed by 
his being made Fellow of Oriel in 1854. But 
not caring for a fellowship, nor even for an 
Oxford tutcorship, Brown finally returned to 
the Isle of Man, becoming Vice Principal of 
King William’s College, marrying in 1857 


to 


has 
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his cousin, the daughter of Dr. Stowel! of 
Ramsay. Mr. Brown, afterward passed a 
short period at theCrypt School at Glouces- 
ter as head master. where W. E. Henley 
was one of his pupils. When Dr. Percival, 
the Bishop of Hereford, was appointed head 


of Clifton College Bristol, Mr. Brown was 
asked to take charge of the Modern Side, 
and here his days were passed until he 
finally retired from all active service to 
spend the remaining portion of his life, un- 
til his death in 1897, in his beloved Isle of 
Man. 

The work is one that tempts to quotation 
everywhere, so charming will these letters 
be found. Apart from the many friendships 
therein chronicled, the journeys taken, and 
mountain-climbing enjoyed, either with. his 
family or intimate friends, the two main 
pleasures of a life whose interesting char- 
acteristics are revealed in these letters 

|} were love for and knowledge ef both music 
and literature. But space forbids any fur- 
ther extracts. ard we can only advise our 
readers to follow in these pages the life his- 
tory of a most lovable and interesting man. 

The volumes were well printed at the 
University Press at Oxford, and the only 
fault we are disposed to find with Mr. Ir- 
win's work as editor is the fact that he 
has not chosen to give us an actual like 
ness of the man whose mental image is so 
distinctly drawn. 


Park Libraries ir. Brooklyn. 

In the development of its scheme of a 
municipally controlled library on the lines 
of the largest possible free circulation of 
books, a class of libraries have sprung up 
that either are now or will ultimately be 
controlled by the Brooklyn Public Library 
that are known as park libraries. 

Three such institutions now exist in 
Brooklyn, which are known respectively as 
the Bedford Park Library, with a total of 
1,961 volumes, that circulated last year to 
the extent of 39,302. The Tompkins Park 
Library, with 1,200 books, has a circulation 
of 40,000 for the expired portion of the cur- 
rent year. The more recently established 
Nature Library, in the Litchfield mansion 
at Prospect Park, secured a surprising cir- 
culation of 1,488 in six weeks in a sparsely 
settled section of the city. 

These park libraries were due to a happy 
thought of Mrs. Mary E. Craigie, who se- 
cured the approval and co-operation of the 
Hon. George V. Brower in almost timidly 
establishing them. Of these libraries Mrs. 
Craigie gave an interesting account at the 
meeting of the New York Library Associa- 
tion at Lake Placid last week. The origi- | 
nal idea contemplated only the making of | 
nature books accessible and available in 
the various parks, so that such a good book 
could be read in a shady nook and the 
reader be brought thus near to nature's 
heart. In practice, however, it was found 
that other books were called for, and they 
were accordingly added. 

The beneficial effects of books in the 
parks were most marked, and vandalism 
was first checked and then overcome en- 
tirely where the park libraries are by 


means of books and the magical influence 
they exert. Public lectures were experi- 
mentally given at the Tompkins Park Li- 
brary last Winter, and at all of the park 
libraries the daily papers as well as the 
magazines are made available. 

The establishment of libraries ts further 
contemplated in_the near future at Fort 
yreene Park and at Carroll Park. Travel- 
ing libraries, available to clubs, schools, 
and even to reading classes, supplement in 
detail what the park libraries are able to 
accomplish generally. 

Tf, as is hoped, the Board of Estimate 

ants the $4,000 that will be asked for 
uring. the current month, the work of the 
park libraries will be greatly extended. 
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the first time, but 
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By the Rev. A. J 
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: Cs 


Greek and 
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Delightful fairy stories, the 
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CHURCH, 
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stories 


author 
With 8 illustrations by G, Morrow. 
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ulways popular as 


and the Three Hearts,” and other popular books, (see 
below), with 80 drawings by Oliver Herford. 


are full of suggestion 


|THE REIGN OF KING HERLA, Co's, 12m. $2.00. 


With illustrations in colors and many 
drawings in black aud white by Charles Robinson. 


‘The True Annals of Fairy- 
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profusely illustrated, 


Cloth, $1.75. 
of “Stories from 


1 Romans, similar in 


gift books. 


Mrs. Wricut’s CHarRmiNG Books ror YounGa PEoPLe. 


'Tommy-Anne and the Three Hearts 


Illustrated by ALBERT BLASHFIELD. 


“Has had a remarkable success . . 
has well deserved it.”’—Boston Trans: ript. 


and 


| Four Footed Americans and Their Kin 


Illustrated by ERNEST SETON THOMPSON. 

“Only positive genius could weave such sub- 
tle webs of fancy, poetical . . . yet practical 
in knowledge.”’—The Chautanquan. 


Each 
Cloth, 


Crown 6vo. 


$1.50. 
By 
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WRIGHT. 
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Cloth, 


Crown 8vo. 
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Wabeno, 
the Magician. 
Illustrated by JOSEPH M. 
GLEESON. 

Cit zen Bird. 
Profusely illustrated by 
LOUIS AGASSIZ 
FUERTES. 

‘* Fascinating in the ex- 


treme.’—The Times-Her- 
ald, Chicago. 
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the Other Side,’’ 
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** The 


The hero, finding his zest in life dimini 
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games and beautiful scenes; but none of these satisfy him. 
opportunity 


of a city where there is great 
this he discovers Duty and finds 


story, told with great charm of style 
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By CHARLES A, CONANT. 
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which confront the 
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RUSSIA AND THE RUSSIANS 


By EDMUND NOBLE, author of ‘: The Russian Revolt.” 


$1.50. 


A concise but comprehensive 


work, 


bringing 


12mo, 


into 


prominence the 


course and controlling processes of Russian development, and pregent- 
ing in clear style the story of Russia and the Russian people. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
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something about trusts. JAMES B, DILL speaks in high terms of 
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The Philadelphia Times says a reading of the 
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COOPER NOT FAMOUS ENOUGH ! 


It is not always possible to define the 
grounds of a legal decision, because the 
legal mind is trained to follow paths not 
pursued by ordinary thinkers. But there 
is perhaps nothing on record in the shape 
of such a decision that will cause more 
vronder than the vote of certain Judges 
of the Supreme Court of the United 
States to leave the name of James Feni- 
more Cooper out of the Hall of Fame of 
our university. Just at present the pro- 
cess of selecting the names of the im- 
mortals has a slightly amusing aspect, 
and we may reasonably hope that future 
generations will see lees humor in the 
situation than we do. But there is no 
doubt that our descendants will see just 
as much ground for wonder at the omis- 
sion of Cooper as we see now. For down 
among the people, in the hearts of the 
millions of plain, ordinary, every-day 
humans that go to make the bone and 
sinew of this land, Fenimore Cooper 
stands to-day, as he will stand for cent- 
uries to come, as the fundamentally rep- 
resentative American novelist. 

Cooper is the American Walter Scott. 
As the Wizard of the North carved in the 
sculpture of letters the men and women 
of the border of his native land, so Coop- 
er reared his own temple of story and 
peopled its niches with the figures of the 
men and women who lived in the wilder- 
hess in the days when life was a perpet- 
val test of human courage and fortitude. 
We may sag, as we do in our moments 
of literary cynicism, that he painted in 
primary colors, that he distorted his fig- 
ures, that his Indians were too noble and 
that his white men were too pure, that 
his style was stilted, and that he made 
human beings_talk like the Bostonians of 
the comic papers, but we can never wipe 
out the fact that Leatherstocking, Tom 
Coffin, Beverout, Paul 
Jones, and Chingachgook are distinct- 
fvely American figures, that they could 
not have lived in aay other land but this, 
that they are historical types, and that 
they hav2 individuality. They 
are creations, and they are our own. 

The American boy knows and loves 
these personages. Perhaps the learned 
gentlemen upon the 
names to be placed in the Hall of Fame 
read the stories when they 
were young and would be ashamed to do 
so now; but they need not be. They are 
not asked to decide who ought to have 


Alderman Van 


literary 


who are deciding 


of Cooper 


fame enough to entitle him to a place in 
the list in the hall, but to determine who 
is actually possessed of a lasting fame. 
If there is any American writer who is 
reasonably sure of such fame among his 
own people, He may not be 
accepted abroad, but he ought to be. We 
ere judges of the literature 
which is representative of us, and if the 
reople had the voting to do, the name of 


it is Cooper. 


the best 


Fenimore Cooper would be near the head 
of the list. * 


BOSTON, CITY OF LETTERS. 
There was a time, of course, when the 
primacy of Boston as the greatest letter- 
writing city, in the 


per capita, Union, 


would have been accepted as evidence 
of the higher culture of her people and 
the greater elegance of her civilization. 
That time, 
more than a hundred years ago, possibly 


two hundred. 


we suppose, must have been 
The mortifying revelation 
that New York, the financial, industrial, 
and social centre of the country, contrib- 
utes only $3 per capita to the annual 
postal of the Government, 
against nearly $6 per capita for Boston, 


revenues 


would in those remote days have passed 
as a proof in a double sense of our un- 
lettered condition. 

Even now conjecture is busy to account 
The in- 
quiry is heard whether in spite of the 
visible rush and hurry of New York life, 
there is not more actual business done, in 
proportion to the population, in Boston 
than in this city? Is the social corre- 
spondence heavier there than in other 
cities? 1t might even be surmised that 


for the pre-eminence of Boston. 


the old-fashioned and now obsolete cus- 
tom of a stated and voluminous corre- 
spondence between friends, men of let- 
ters, and scientific persons had some- 
how survived in the Athens of America. 
Lowell and Sumner were supposed to be 
about the last of the letter-writing gen- 
eration. Is it possible that a sufficient 
number of the people of Boston still keep 
up that pleasant custom to carry their 
postage stamp account to the top of the 
list? ‘ 

It may be set down as certain that these 
conjectures are quite untrustworthy. 
There is danger in statistics unless you 
have plenty of them, and the postal sta- 
tistics of Boston must be supplemented 
by other information before a safe con- 
clusion can be reached. 

If we could know the per capita num- 
ber of telegraph and telephone messages 
sent by the inhabitants of Boston in a 
year we should be in a position to deter- 
mine pretty accurately whether her pre- 
eminence in letter writing reflects more 
business, more social correspondence, or 
whether it reflects anything except her 
indisposition to avail herself of the mod- 
ern instruments of communication to the 
Same degree as other cities. When a 
business man in New York has anything 
of urgency to say to a man across the 
street or half across the continent, he 
calls him up on the telephone. For com- 
munications not of first immediacy he 
uses the telegraph. Letters are the me- 
dium of more formal, precise, and elab- 
orate advices, particularly when a per- 
manent record is Cesirable. But the tele- 
phone and the telegraph are answerable 
for an immense loss of revenue to the 
Post Office Department in this city. 

It may be that the electric wire is a 
less familiar and usual.vehicle of trans- 
mission in Boston than here. Persons of 
old-fashioned notions still prefer to write 
letters, even to write them by hand. It 
would be necessary to know the tele- 
phone and telegraph habits of Boston in 
comparison with other cities before com- 
ing to any conclusion about the meaning 
of her expenditure of $6 per capita each 
year for postage stamps. 





THE SHRINKING OF THE WORLD. 


It is getting to be almost a trite say- 
ing that the world is shrinking with the 
rapidity of communication and the ex- 
ploration and occupation of the places 
formerly unknown and savage, and va- 
rious are the speculations as to the ef- 
fect thereof on the mind and the destiny 
of man. 

One result is obvious enough. The tales 
of the traveler are losing the kind of 
interest that once belonged to them, and 
must be of an entirely different nature 
to attract much attention. The mere 
globe trotter is no longer of consequence; 
there are too few routes on which there 
is any excuse for his trotting, since he 
can generally command pretty fair ac- 
commodations on rail and steamer. The 
Nile, from which George William Curtis 
half century since brought back 
“ Notes of a Howadji,” full of a strange 
and poignant sentiment, is now thronged 
with the excursions of the great Cook, 
who has taken to “ personally conduct- 
ing British armies upon its once re- 
mote and perilous currents. The genius 
of a Kinglake could hardly discover an- 
other “ Eothen” in the familiar regions 
he traversed, and the fascination the 
book still has for us is akin to that of 
Hakluyt. Modern science and enterprise 
have plucked out the heart of the mys- 
tery of the “‘ Dark Continent,” and the 
scenes of the suffering and the strug- 
gles of Stanley and Livingstone have be- 
come the Hinterland of European set- 


a 


” 


tlements and the field of railroad specu- 
own land the romance 
of Clarence King’s ‘‘ Mountaineering in 


lations. In our 
the Nevadas”" is as completely vanished 
as that of the Jesuit Relations. Where 
his maddest adventures were laid, the 
author now be the guest or the 
host of wealthy mine owners in a club- 


may 


house as sybaritic as any in New York or 


London. And the mention of the Jesuit 


Relations reminds us that the monument | 


of Pére Marquette is to rise above a 
stream on which floats a commerce prob- 
ably as great as that of the Continent 
of Europe in his day. 

A accompaniment, if not a 
consequence, of the passing of the tales 
of the traveler is a marked increase in 
the interest of the reading and the writ- 
ing world in the romance of history and 
in romance. The minds of 


American fictionists of the day turn to 


curious 


historic 


the stormy times in which “ Hugh 
Wynne” or “ Janice Meredith” pursues 
the unsmooth path of true love through 
the forays, the sieges and the battles of 
the American Revolution, or seek their 
material in the still earlier and ruder 
Colonial period. Mark Twain, who has 
tasted the sweet and bitter of all 
phases of travel from the flatboat of 
the Mississippi to the first-class rail- 
way coach in Australia, finds the 
heraine of his most serious work in the 
Maid of Orleans, and lets his vivid im- 
agination play in the atmosphere of 
myth that surrounds and forever must 
surround that charming figure. Dr. 
Mitchell, in “ Francois,” seeks the set- 
ting for one of his most engaging crea- 
tions in the tumult of the later French 
Renaissance. Distance in time is called 
on to lend enchantment to the view, 
since distance in space has been abol- 
ished. 

The ultimate effect on literature of the 
complex but swift processes of what we 
regard as the shrinking of the world it 
is of course impossible to forecast. The 
change is too great and too recent. There 
is no lamp of experience by which we 
may be guided. It has all happened 
within the memory of men still living. 
It is not easy to realize, but it is true, as 
remarked by Henry Adams: “ After two 
thousand years of public labor and pri- 
vate savings, even despotic monarchs, 
who employed the resources of their 
subjects as they pleased, could in 1800 
pass from one part of their European 
dominions to another little more quickly 
than they might have done in the age 
of the Antonines.” And this was prac- 
tically true at the close of the first third 
of the century, while in our own country 
transcontinental railways are a product 
of the present generation. Robert Louis 
Stevenson had the happy faith that— 


The world is so full of a number of 
things, 

I am sure we should all be as happy as 
kings. 


Some of our philosophers think that the 
number is getting bewildering and be- 
numbing; but in all human likelihood the 
few stable ones that have delighted and 
stimulated the mind and the heart of 
man through the ages will not be crowd- 
ed out. Harness the forces of nature as 
we will for our material advancement, 
literature is not to be machine-made, nor 
will the secret of 12 charm be lost. 





MISS REPPLIER ON MEMOIRS AND 
BIOGRAPHIES. 


A recent volume, “ Counsel Upon the 
Reading of Books,” contains much sug- 
gestive matter, but, above all, a paper 
on “ Memoirs and Biographies,” by Ag- 
nes Repplier, which is so thoroughly 
charming in its spirit and treatment as 
to tempt to special mention. Miss Rep- 
plier’s work is always so fine, so sure in 
its touch, with just enough of the un- 
usual in her manner to give it charm and 
individuality, that to many the half 
dozen small volumes of essays which 
bear her name have long since come to 
be numbered among “our friends, the 
books,” and to be frequently taken down 
from the shelves, if only to read a single 
page, a paragraph or two, or, if time 
serves, a whole paper. No books could 
be better suited for bedside books or for 
dozy hours—for dozy hours, well, read- 
ers may think that expression oddly 
chosen for a compliment; but no one will 
sleep when Miss Repplier’s pages are be- 
fore him. 

Miss Repplier always shows not only 
the of her convictions, but 
expressing her opinions, when, as often 


courage in 
happens, they go against the sham cult- 
ure and idle reading habits of the day, 
she expresses her ideas so strongly and 
yet with such moderation as to make 
them come with double force. Her es- 
says are always so supremely good, so 
quaintly worded at times, showing such 
wide 
best in literature, that we always turn 


reading and appreciation of the 
to a magazine paper, a new book, or, as 
in the present case, a single paper with 
the restful feeling even before a single 
word has been read, that we can trust 
of the 
fashion as to show high purpose and a 


her treatment subject in such 


sense of loyalty to the best in the world 





of letters. 

So, of the 
subject, we find her emphasizing the dif- 
of 
which should never have been given to 


in her treatment present 


ference between ‘“ volumes letters 
| the world, biographies of people whose 
insignificant lives need never have been 


written, and reminiscences by men and 





women who have nothing of value or of 
interest to tell us,” and the great me- 
moirs and biographies of the world. She 
is entirely right, too, when she comments 
on the idle curiosity which leads to every 
little scrap of correspondence being pub- 
lished, and the merest surface acquaint- 
ance with celebrated men or women be- 
ing a sufficient ground upon which to 
write reminiscences, 

But the great biographies of the world, 
or the best letters are far different. They 
always, in Dr. Johnson's phrase, help us 
either to enjoy life or endure it; often, 
too, answering both purposes; strength- 
ening our own natures through admira- 
tion and emulation of a courage which 
overcomes all obstacles, a common sense 
which makes the subject of such me- 
moirs clearly understand his own posi-+ 
tion and surroundings and so help us to 
recognize ours. Besides making the hours 
spent over such books to be clearly 
counted among the pleasant things in 
our lives, 

Miss Repplier shows us how possible it 
is to write an almost faultless biography 
without taking the public entirely into 
the inner chambers of a man’s life; show- 
ing how thoroughly Lockhart, in his life 
of Scott, succeeded in writing an almost 
perfect biography of Sir Walter, main- 
taining a dignified reserve about certain 
things which do not concern the world 
at large, and yet, withal, giving us a 
complete picture of the man as well as of 
the writer. 

The test of perfect biography is per- 
haps the power it possesses to tempt to 
repeated readings. Miss Repplier says of 
the life of Lord Tennyson by his son, 
carefully prepared it undoubtedly 
was, and written about a man of whom 
the best could be said, in whose life there 
was nothing to extenuate nor to give oc- 


as 


casion for malicious gossip—and yet Ten- 
nyson the man was as far from us as 
ever after we had finished a reading, 
and one can hardly imagine taking down 
the volumes a second time—Miss Repplier 
says of this biography: 

It is a finished portrait of the artist, 
exquisite in every detail, and only lack- 
ing humanity. Boswell’s Johnson leans 
out from the London fogs and grasps us 
by the hand. Lockhart’s Scott smiles on 
us from the fair lawns of Abbotsford 
and our hearts quicken and grow glad as 
if we really stood before that kindly 
presence. But Tennyson is a shadow 
among shadows. There is no warmth 
nor light in his son's loving delineation. 

Miss Repplier again says that in these 
days, when enthusiasm is deemed mis- 
leading, it is well to remember that no 
good biography can be written without 
it. Indeed, we are even disposed to go 
further and say that even the best biog- 
raphies in the language suffer greatly if 
read without at least a latent enthusiasm 
for a finely written book and a well- 
rounded or lovable character, for, after 
all, quite as much depends upon the 
reader as upon the writer of books. 

Carlyle says great 
profitable companions, and there is cer- 
tainly no other way in which we can so 
closely approach them and so thoroughly 


men are always 


know and be admitted to an intimacy as 
in well-written biographies or memoirs. 
That we have comparatively few entirely 
successful books of this nature is be- 
cause the writer of a life must be thor- 
oughly in sympathy with all sides of the 
character to be delineated, or at least 
able to show a loving toleration of faults 
which may be alien to the writer’s nat- 
ure. 

the 


and completeness of what may be called 


Miss Repplier points out beauty 


the Scott cycle of biography: Lockhart’s 
* Life of Scott,” the 
miliar Letters,” 
“Life of Lockhart,” all 
mens of what fine biography should be 


* Journal,” the “ Fa- 


and, finally, Lang's 


perfect speci- 
and books which can be read and reread, 


affording fresh pleasure at each new 


reading. 


HOW TO WRITE FOR THE MAGA 
ZINES. 


read the 
to Write 


it 


A who has 
new 


Magazines,” 


thought-condenser 


London book, ‘‘ How for the 


says that if were possible 


to sum up the author's advice in one sen- 


tence, it would be: ‘‘ Give the editor of the 
magazine what he wants!” 

All right, truly; but how 
minded mortal find 
the 


given to understand every 


can a simple- 


out what the editor 


wants? There's rub. Plenty of men 


and women are 
month of the year what the editor doesn't 
want, as they heave a sigh over their re- 
jected manuscripts, those manuscripts 
which glowed with hope when sent to him, 
but which reeked with despair when sent 
back by him. 


It is certain that the author of the book 
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has found out for himself what the editors 
of magazines want, for he makes it known 
that he earns as much as £600 a year by 
writing for them! Ehew! Three thousand 
dollars a year! Ehew again. It is hardly 
eredible. Unhappily, the author of this 
extraordinary statement does not let us 
know his name by putting it on the title 
page, so that there is no chance of cross- 
examining him at this distance from Lon- 
don. No doubt Mr. Andrew Lang could 
tell his name. 


It is for the British magazines that the 
author of the book writes, and it is from 
them that he draws every year those six 
hundred (think of it!) beloved and glorious 
pounds sterling. His advice ought to be 
worth something. 

The auther admits that it ts not every- 
body who can win success or fortune as a 
magazine writer. The successful party 
must possess certain literary qualifications 
and merits, must be trained in thinking 
and writing, must be acquainted with his 
subject, must be both artful and wary, and 
must follow those rules that are prescribed 
by triumphant experience. 


Such remarks as these are judicious, and 
even a youthful writer ought to see that 
they are indisputable. 


One thing is yet lacking. It is to be re- 
gretted that the author has not given out 
a list of the subjects that are especially 
favored by the merciless editors of maga- 
zines. had he furnished the 
titles of all the articles written by himself 
during any year in which he drew three 
thousand dollars from the magazines, it 
would surely have been of peculiar interest 
to the many men 
never get hold of the right theme for a 
editor. Did he _ write on 
in Bengal,” or a 
Secret of Shakespeare's Sonnets,”’ or “‘ Sav- 
age Life the Congo,”’ or aPoth New 
Theory of Atoms,” or “A Week with Bis- 
marck,” “The Chinese Question"? 
What matters did he deal with in his three 
worth of 
magazine writers 


For example, 


and women who can 


magazine 
“ Tiger-Hunting 


on 
or 


thousand 
There 
give a dollar to know. 

A greenhorn might suppose 
would be to find out 
what to for the magazines by con- 
stantly and carefully reading them; but 
many a person has read them half a life- 
time without being able to draw a yearly 
Income from of them. 


manuscript? 
would 


dollars’ 

are who 
that 

how 


it 
possible and 


write 


any 


*“ Givé them what they 
Well, the best ones print 
of things. The most of them seem to want 
good stories, interesting sketches of ad- 
ventures in unknown parts, studies in life, 
in character, in affdirs, minutes of 
travel, (short,) poems, (brief,) and 
what used to be called “ fugitive pieces,” 
If you are a very distinguished individual, 
a vivid tale of your experiences has 
fair show for privt. If you have known 
notable people and have sormsething new to 
tell about them and can write well, any 
competent editor of a magazine will weigh 
your manuscript twice before he rejects it. 
If you heave original 
genuine ard solid scientific 
likely to marke table 
right magazine. Very clever dialogues, 
full of humor, withcut being funny, are 
sometimes salable. Deep thought may find 
a purchaser if the thinker is incapable of 
discouragement. 


want,” it is said. 
a choice variety 


or 


essays, 


a 


an account of any 
novelty it is 
if cffered to the 


it 


be 


Striking papers about 

natural or mechanical forces or phenome- 
na and wonderful unpatented in- 
ventions are oceasionally bought by maga- 
zines. As politics and public policies, 
one is upon dangerous ground unless he 
has a name to conjure with. In short, it 
would be easy to mention hundreds of sub- 
jects about which the editors of magazines 
want, or do not want, articles. Was it not 
Blackwood who told a would-be contrtbu- 
tor that the main thing was not what he 
wrote about, but how he wrote? 


about 


to 


Some magazine editors are afraid of writ- 
ers of fresh or unique or idiosyncratic ge- 
nius. The fear is unnecessary, Such writ- 
ers ought to be welcomed. 


The suoject is full of interest to literary 
people, theugh there may not be a 
baker's dozen of writers in the United 
States who earn $3,000 a year by writing 


for the magazines. JOHN SWINTON, 


even 


FITTING BOOKS TO PEOPLE. 


What has been said in these columns in 
the editorial articles on ‘‘A Professor of 
Books" recalls an old and rather whim- 
sical idea of the writer, namely, that it 
would be delightful to have in every cir- 
culating library a specialist who could fit 
books to people, as hats are fitted to faces. 
This official would need to combine much 
learning and wide reading with quick per- 
ceptions and a rare knowledge of human 
nature. He should be a Solomon, a Glad- 
stone, and a Sherlock Holmes, all in one, 
with a few of the graces of Motley thrown 
in, for nothing so quickly carries conviction 
to the feminine mind as courtesy. It 
would help him, at the start, to keep a 
record opposite each name of books read 
and asked for and a sample of comments 
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first, to give siecle what they really like, 
he should gradually lead them to some- 
thing better. It is most astonishing, if you 
stop to think about it, how many books are 
read without pleasure. Some of those 
which enjoy the greatest vogue owe their 
sales to the curiosity of the buyer rather 
than to any inherent quality that appeals 
to the masses. ‘“ David Harum,” I grant 
you, while not strictly literature, is es- 
sentialyg a book for the people; but “ a 
ert Elsmere,” “ Trilby,” “ The Gadfty,” 
many others most assuredly are not. 

It should be the duty of this overseer of 
idle hours firmly to refuse, when necessary. 
For instance, if a plain, kindly faced wo- 
man brings back “ Josiah Allen's Wife,” 
and, misled by their titles, asks for “ The 
Open Question ”’ and ‘“‘ The Doll's House,” 
he should respect her peace of mind and 
give instead “‘ Rudder Grange,” or ‘‘ The 
House of Martha,” or ‘The Queen's 
Twin.” If a sad-eyed, rpg he 
woman asked for “* Helbeck,” “ The Gad- 
fly,”’ he should hand over “ “i Heart of 
Man,” by Woodberry; ‘Little Rivers,” 
“The Kentucky Cardinal,” ok og to provoke 
a smile, ‘‘The Bath Comedy.’ 

Should a dainty, high-stepping young girl 
call for insufferable trash, give her ‘‘ Mon- 
sieur Beaucaire,"”” and “The Cardinal's 
Snuffbox,"’ and ‘“‘ The Ladies Lindores.” 

If a girl asked for Loti or Bourget, hand 
out Anatole France. For d'Annunzio sub- 
stitute De Amicis, and in Spanish introduce 
her to that lovable cynic, ‘‘ Bl Capitan 
Venefio.” 

Sick, suffering, worrying people should 
be given “The Day’s Work,’’ Kenneth 

3rahame’s ‘‘ Golden Age,” Stockton's sto- 
ries, and the essays and letters of Steven- 
son. 

I once knew a nervous invalid who was 
driven into a high fever by a snake story 
of Conan Doyle’s combined with Wells's 
“Invisible Man.” Presents to the sick- 
room both! The same authors could have 
amused ner harmlessly with “‘ The White 
"and “ The Angel Visitor.” 


On the other hand, I know of a patient 
successfully prepared for a difficult opera- 
tion by me aid of ‘Mr. Dooley in Peace 
and War.’ 


An of mine, the 
would take the form of a placard, 
saying: ‘‘ First read ‘ The 
vaal from Within,’ afterward anything on 
the subject for which you have time and 
inclination."’ This would save reading thir- 
person did, before find- 
the middle point of 


Company ’ 


innovation in library, 
for in- 


stance, Trans- 


teen books, as one 
me the thing desired, 
view. I would have many such helps for 
Mahi men. I would also like to say that 
for one troubled with too long concentra- 
small doses 


He 


tion on one subject or science, 
of Marion Crawford are 
something more, however, than a teller of 
His special talent, the 
lies in his power to present com- 

truths in a new light, ta 
condense into a brilliant epigram that 
abides in the memory something we knew 
before but carelessly held. 

I have spoken mostly of women as ob- 
jects of care to the librarian, 
generally know what they wish to read and 
having it. They could be 
reached through a system of cards insert- 
ed as book marks in the volumes handed 
out. For example, if a subscriber tended 
to confine himself to Zola and Ibsen, his 
card should bear the lovely parable of 
“The Puddle and the Star,” by Maarten 
Maartens. One who reveled in nov els of the 
phyeisegic al order, like “The Open Ques- 
tion,” should receive Ruskin's advice, 
which begins, ‘‘ Make for yourselves nests 
of pleasant thoughts.’ If young man 
seemed to be pursuing a course of agnostic, 
soul-disturbing, literature, he 
should find, 


excellent. is 


tales. in writer's 
opinion, 


monplace and 


because men 


insist upon 


a 


pessimistic 


Ah! better he had ne'er been born, 
Who reads to doubt or reads to scorn! 
Finally, in books taken out by the sad, 
the struggling, or suffering what 
could be better than Sill’s ‘ Opportunity,’ 
and what more appropriate slipped into 
Stevenson's letters than this translated bit 
** Contemplations " 


ones, 


from the ever-beautiful 
of Victor Hugo: 


Be like the bird that on a bough too slight 
Pauses and sings: 
Feels it give way beneath 

fright; 
He knows that he has wings.” 


him without 


A. Z. 8. 


MARK TWAIN AND GRANT—MAJOR 
POND’S TRIBUTE. 


After an absence of five years Mr. 8. L. 
Clemens (Mark Twain) returns to his home 
from “a tour around the world to pay his 
debts.” He is accompanied by his wife and 
family. 

On the 1th of July, 18%, he began his 
tour in Cleveland. The, great Music Hall 
there gave him a send-off with an au- 
dience of over 3,000 people who packed the 
building, on a mid-July night, with the 
mercury in the nineties. He had been very 
iH, subject to many annoyances from be- 
ing dragged from a sick bed to appear in 

supplementary proceedings in New York 
ces oe bee peliortn and res from 


‘ 


1900. 








a huge carbuncle that had kept him con- 
fined to his home for 

In my announcement of the tour across 
the continent ‘“‘ Mark”’ me 
that traveling around the world was noth- 
ing, as everybody did that, but what he 
was traveling for was unusual; everybody 
didn't do that. 

From Cleveland he went by the steamers 
Northland and Northwest to Duluth, Minn., 
and St. Paul and Winnipeg, amd over the 
Great route to Puget Sound, 
Vancouver, and Victoria, B. C., where he 
sailed on the 2lst day of August by steam- 
ship 
livered twenty-four lectures in twenty-two 


seven weeks. 


suggested to 


Northern 


Warrimoo for Australia, having de- 


citles., 


It was not until we reached Great Falls, 
Mon., half way across the continent, that 
Mark was able to leave his hotel, except as 
he was driven to and from the lecture hall 
or took a short walk, but a greater exhibi- 
tion of courage and determination I never 
witnessed than in these struggles from day 
to day to carry through the work he had 
planned for ridding himself of the bondage 
of debt. 


At Seattle he was interviewed by his 
nephew, Mr. Samuel Moffett of The San 
Francisco Examiner, when he gave him- 
self four years to make money enough to 
pay his debts. Two years from that time 
he wrote me from Lucerne, Switzerland, 
that he was now satisfied that those debts 
would be paid off a year earlier than the 
propkecy and without any further help 
from the platform, and that he was now a 
cheerful man; that he had managed to 
rull through the campaign, al- 
though from the first night in Cleveland 
to the last one in Cape Town it had been 
pretty hard work; that he believed that in 
Cape Town he stood on a platform for the 


lecture 


last time. 


offering him $10,000 if he 
lectures on his return 
He replied that no 
offer would remove his 
the platform. He had 
in Vienna and once in Buda- 
not for money; that he liked 
about twice a year; 
work, and 
out of it.” 


Later I wrote, 
deliver ten 
home this Autumn. 
terms I 
prejudice 
lectured once 


would 


could 
against 


pest for fun, 
to talk for nothing 
but talking for 
“that takes the 

I consider Mark Twain one of the greatest 
geniuses of our time. I think I know him 
better than he is known to most men—wide 
big as his 
He is as great a man as he 
and sensi- 
He 
best hearts that ever beat. 
fully to discern 
I sometimes think 


money was 


pleasure 


as his circle of acquaintance is, 
reputation is. 
is a genius, too Tenderness 
tiveness are his two strongest traits. 
of the 


must know him well 


has one 
One 
all of his best traits. 
that he fights shy of having it generally 
suspected that he is kind and tender-heart- 
ed, but many of his friends do know it. He 
some of the traits—a 
fierce spirit of retaliation and the absolute 
confidence that lifelong “ partners" in the 
Western sense develop. Injure him and 
he is merciless, especially if you betray his 

Grant and ‘ Mark 
greatest of friends. C, 
L. Webster & Co. (Mark Twain) published 
Gen. Grant's Memoirs. Yet how like and 
unlike are the careers of the soldier and the 
citizen! 

Grant, a tanner, farmer, 
selling cordwood for a living, with fewer 
prospects for rising than any ex-West 
Pointer in the army; then the greatest 
military reputation of any age; twice Presi- 
dent of the United States, the most hon- 
ored guest of peoples and rulers who ever 
made the circuit of the earth. 


possesses frontier 


confidence. Gen. 


Twain" were the 


poor, a small 


“ Mark Twain," a printer’s apprentice in 
a small Missour! River town, then a 
“tramping jour” printer, a Missouri River 
roustabout, guarding freight piles all night 
on the levee for pocket money; a river pilot, 
a rebel guerrilla, a reporter in a Nevada 
mining town, then suddenly the most fa- 
author of the age, a man of so- 
ciety, the most aristocratic clubs of 
America and all around the civilized globe 
flung open to him; adopted with all the 
honors into one of the most exclusive so- 
cleties on this continent; the favored com- 
panion of the most cultivated spirits of the 
age, welcomed abroad in all Courts almost 
as a crowned head. ‘ Peace hath 
&e. 

There is indeed another parallel between 
Grant “ Twain.” Grant found himself 
impoverished two years before his death, 
when was left to him the most heroic part 
of his life work, to write his memoirs, 
(while he knew he was dying,) for which, 
through his publishers, C. L. Webster & 
Co., (Twain,) his family received nearly 
$500,000. That firm failed in 1894, leaving 
abilities to the amount of $80,000 over and 
above all it owned, for ‘‘ Mark” to pay, 
and which he has earned with his voice 
and pen in a tour around the world, paying 
every creditor in full, in one year less 
time than he calculated when he started 
in Cleveland on July 15, 1895. Yes, there is 
a parallel between the two great heroes, 
more like than unlike. It is an enviable 


mous 


its vic- 
tories,"’ 


and 


homecoming this most popular writer In’ 


the English language is having. 








THE PUBLISHERS’ POINT OF 
VIEW. 


The first number of THE 
WORLD’S WORK is ready 
this morning. We could easily 
fill this column with descriptions 
of our new magazine, but, after 
all, it will have to stand for 
itself; but we assure readers of 
The Times that it is worth 
reading. Price, 25c; $3.00 a 
year. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS: 


LIFE OF HENRY GEORGE. 
By HENRY GEORGE, Jr. 


Mr. George tells graphically the remark- 
able story of Henry George's life: his boy- 
hood and life at sea, during which his char- 
acter began to take shape; his fierce strug- 
gle with poverty in the California days 
when he realized to the utmost the condi- 
tion of those unfortunate multitudes whose 
spokesman he was to be; the writing and 
publication of ‘ Progress and Poverty,” 
with which he first electrified the country. 
Library edition, octavo, 16 illustrations. 
Price, $2.50 net. Popular edition, 5x74; 8 
illustrations; cloth. Price, $1.50 net. 


THE LANE THAT HAD NO 


TURNING. 
By GILBERT PARKER. 


This first book published by Mr. Parker 
for several years is a connected series of 
tales of French-Canadian life, including a 
powerful and dramatic novelette of the au- 
thor’s favorite Pontiac, which forms the 
climax of the whole, and on which the au- 
thor has been working for eight years. It 
contains the very heart and meaning of Mr. 
Parker's observations of French life and 
character. Size, WAXS%4; pages, about 350. 
Price, $1.50. 


CHURCH FOLKS. 
By Dr. JOHN WATSON (“Ian Maclaren.”’) 


Dr. Watson here gives from his wide ex- 
perience specific advice and suggestions on 
& great many points connected with the 
min‘ster and his congregation; their rela- 
tion to each other, the proper and objec- 
tionable ways of raising money, and the 
theusand and one other “ burning” ques- 
tions which are always arising. Size, 5x 
7%. Price, $1.25 


THE LADY OF DREAMS. 
By UNA L, SILBERRAD. 


This is a very fine novel of life in Lon- 
don, by a young woman, a new-comer in 
the field of fiction, whom the publishers 
have great faith in and they believe bids 
fair to take rank with the foremost wo- 
men writers of Ergland. Her other book 
was entitled ‘‘The Enchanter,” which was 
in many ways the most remarkable first 
book published for years, and is now quiet- 
ly making its way both in England and 
America. Size, 54x84. Price, $1.50 


THE THEATRE AND ITS 


PEOPLE. 
By FRANKLIN FYLES. 


The author of this. book has been for 
many years the dramatic critic of The New 
York Sun. He tells of ‘‘ How a Theatre is 
Managed,” ‘“‘How Actors are Trained,” 
“How Plays are Written,” ‘‘How Plays 
are Rehearsed,”” ‘‘The First Night of a 
Play,” The Actors in Their Dressing 
Rooms,’ ete. Size, 5x74; 16 illustrations, 
Price, $1.25. 


THE MAN WITH THE HOE, 


and Other Poems. 
By EDWIN MARKHAM, 
Iflustrated by Howard Pyle. 


Mr. Pyle's artistic strength and conscien- 
tiousness are too well known to need com- 
ment, and he has found in Mr. Markham’s 
much-discussed poems themes admirably 
suited to his serious and dignified draw- 
ings. Binding; about 40 illustrations. Price, 
$2.00 net. 


Any of these books may be pur- 
chased of the bookseller, or copies 
will be sent by the publishers on ap- - 
proval, to be paid for after examina- 
tion or returned if not wanted. 

A new 150 page catalogue will be 
sent on application. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO, 
NEW YORK, 





BRENTANO'SNEW BOOKS 


PUBLISHED TO-DAY. 


Bohemian Life (LaVié Du Bohéme) 
By HENRI MURGER. 


An entirely new translation by Leslie Orde of 
this perennial favorite, whose wit has the same 
freshness to-day as when published in 1848. 


WBMO, CIO. cv cvecccedecccscuscestones 1.25 


The Story of an Ocean Tramp. 
By CAPTAIN CHARLES CLARK. 


A fascinating narrative of sea life and ship- 
wrecks in Southern Seas. 
+ 1D 


12mo, cloth, illuminated cover... 


Old London Taverns, 
By EDWARD CALLOW. 


Historical, descriptive, and reminiscent, with 
some accounts of the Coffee Houses, Clubs, &c, 
Fully illustrated, 


12mo, c!oth. 


PUBLISHED OCT, 27TH. 


Bridge Manual. 
By R. F. FOSTER. 


l6mo, cloth, illustrated eéeevesokeae 


For Sale Everywhere. 


BRENTANO’S, 


31 Union Sq. 
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HINTS FROM BAG. 
Other Cases of Unconscious Pla- 
giarism. 


A. W. HARRINGTON, Flushing, L. L, 
writes: ‘In two novels published by two 
different publishing houses and issued on 
or almost the same date, there are two 
paragraphs which are not only in meaning 
but in phraseology and in_ reference 
almost precisely identical. In Miss Hallie 
Rives’s ‘A Furnace of Earth’ occurs this 
paragraph: 

“*Tf your view were the correct one,’ 
pursued Irwin, ‘women, in all their habit- 
ual acts of fascination which are nature’s 

recursors of love, would strive more to 
ouch the mental than the spiritual side of 
man. But they don’t. They apply their 
own salf-reasoning to the opposite sex. 
They decorate themselves for man with the 
feathers of male birds, [you will find that 
in Darwin] which nature gave the male 
birds to charm the females. They strike at 
his senses, and they hit his mental side, 
when he has any, through them.’ 

“In ‘The Bacillus of Beauty;’ by Har- 
riet Stark, occurs the following: 

**The Judge pulled down his brows, con- 
sidering the proposition, then shook his 
head positively with a little sigh. You 
will remember, was it not Darwin who said, 
that women, in order to attract men, bor- 
row the plumage of male birds which these 
have acquired to please the females of their 
species? Beauty must be the first law of 
life to the sex that has not the privilege of 
choosing.’ 

“Is this not a striking Jnstance of liter- 
ary coincidence? The chapter from which 
these paragraphs are taken in treatment 
and color are strikingly alike." 

SARAH JEANNETTE BURKE, New 
York, also writes regarding plagiarism: 
“Many years ago Appletons’ Journal pub- 
lished some verses of mine. The subject 
being a popular one, they were widely 
copied, and, long afterward, I saw them in- 
cluded in a compilation entitled ‘Poems of 
Home Life.’ A literary critic, in a review 
of the volume, referred to my verses by 
name, saying: ‘They are not those pub- 
lished some years ago in this periodical 
although their author has borrowed the 
taking title used by our own contributor.’ 
Naturally indignant, I sought that critic. 
He preduced the poem whose title I was 
accused of ‘ borrowing,’ and I produced my 
own. The dates of publication were years 
apart, and I ‘chortled in my joy’ as I 
noted the fact that those years were in my 
favor. 

‘But further. Not only were the poems 
identical in name—that name constituting 
their refrain, an entire line, oft repeated— 
but their burden was the same, and the 
rhythm—very irregular, identical also. The 
critic was dumfounded, and in justifica- 
tion of his mistake pointed to the name 
of his author, a giant in literature, striding 
to-day. 

‘Years later I read ina popular magazine 
a tribute to the memory of Dr. J. G. Hol- 
land, whose death was then recent. The 
author was the poet from whom I had been 
accused of borrowing, and his words were 
in effect, these: ‘I admired my friend so 
greatly that I quoted his words frequently. 
sometimes, perhaps, failing to give my au- 
thority, uncertain wheter the expression 
were his or my own.’ The title (‘ title’ 
again!) of a possible Montaigne essay, ‘ of 
a certain mixedness in authors,’ suggested 

tself to my mind. I thought, too, of Na- 
than’s parable to David, and wondered 
whether the great man, owner of stalled 
oxen galore, really meant to steal my one 
little ewe lamb, or whether it ‘ tagged 
after him,’ ‘ unbeknownst,’ like Mary's.” 


The Saturday Review Club. 

GEORGE W. VAN SICLEN, New York, 
writes: ‘The suggestion of Miss Annie 
Josephine Levi is an admirable one. Let 
us have a SATURDAY REVIEW Club. It seems 
to me quite practicable. Let it be formed 
on the lines of the famous Twilight Club. 
No constitution, no by-laws, no full-dress; 
just a President, a Secretary, (who can 
also be Treasurer,) a small Council of good 
people like Mrs. M. E. W. Sherwood, Helen 
Church, the Cynic, and the Editor. By all 
means should our good friend, the Editor, 
be the President. Let the dues be small, 
say $2 a year for city members and $1 a 
year for out-of-town members, just to pay 
the printing and postage. 

‘*It will not be difficult to find a 
ing place for a meeting once a 
Saturday afternoon, with light 
ments, not over 50 cents, (the Twilight 
dinners are $1 each,) and the size of the 
hall to suit the size of the club, unless, in- 
deed, the latter suddenly grows to have 
1,000 members, like the Holland Society, 
which I had the honor of suggesting and 
organizing, 

“What shall the club do? Follow 
example of the ‘ Rhetoricians’ of 
of the sixteenth century, 
live topics; let the other cities, Boston, 
Chicago, San Francisco, Newark, Wash- 
ington, form branch or rival Saturday Re- 
view Clubs, and let us visit each other, (at 
reduced railroad rates.) Let the New York 
club invite speakers to speak upon subjects 
in which they are specialists, and authors 
to read from their own books; no one could 
have a finer audience than one composed 
of the readers of THE SaTURDAY REVIEW. 
For example, suppose the club should take 
the whole house to hear Sara Bernhardt 
in ‘ L'Aiglon,’ would she not know that she 
was appreciated? And would not the au- 
dience enjoy it? The club could also dis- 
cuss books (but not those of its members) 
and public questions; that is, questions of 
principle, but not of party; and it might 
form a library of the works of its own 
members. There are many ways of arous- 
ing and sustaining interest in such a club, 
und not the least advantage to be gained 
from it is the intercourse of cultivated, re- 
fined people, It would be THE New Yor«k 
Times salon. For my part, if it would not 
be intruding, I shall be giad to aid practi- 
cally, as a labor of love, in the work of 
organization and development, and to that 
end, if approved by you, Mr. Editor, I will 
call together soon, at some proper and con- 
venient place, all those who will send me 
in your care their names and addresses.” 

HELEN CHURCH says: 
second Miss Levi’s motion. 
largely and kindly conceived, 
ecuted in 
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nucleus of an association that will make 
for righteousness in this part of world. 
And if Tus Sarurpay Review has been a 
means to friendship in several cases—a 
fuct to which I can bear strong personal 
evidence—why not unite these friendships 
in a body corporate, for ‘blest be the tie 
that binds’ intellects as well as hearts. 

“Should we succeed. in prevailing upon 
the busy editor of our SATURDAY REVIEW 
to preside over us and to direct our ener- 
gies, we should be honored indeed; but, in 
that case, may we be forgiven for our 
presumptuous «in in placing upon a man’s 
back a load as heavy and irksome as 
Christian’s of o!4. However, I presume 
that, with his usual clear sight, he could 
perceive afar off the Wicket Gate, with 
its promise of ease, 

“At all events, success to THE SATUR- 
pAY Review Club! And when the paper 
celebrates its fifth birthday, may its club 
be in full operation and doing the incalcula- 
ble good which its originator predicts.”’ 


KENNETH W. MILLICAN, New York, 
says: “If Miss Levi's suggestion material- 
izes, as I hope and believe it will, I would 
suggest the desirability of organizing it on 
lines which will permit its almost indefinite 
expansion without any essential alteration. 
Your correspondent says: ‘For those out- 
side our city similar clubs could be organ- 
ized on lines like ours.’ Why not at once 
make the metropolitan organization the 
mother of all others? Give the organiza- 
tion a constitution broad enough to cover 
the whole country—wherever Tur SaTuR- 
DAY Review is read. Then, where small 
knots of individual members of the organ- 
ization (for which I would suggest the 
use of the word ‘society,’ ‘ association,’ 
or some kindred expression, as being more 
suitable than ‘club,’) reside in the same 
locality, they would be able to form local 
or district societies as branch organiza- 
tions. Let each person enroll individually 
into the association, and then, when there 
are sufficient enrolled members in any 
given district, they could associate them- 
selves together into a branch association. 
To many living in outlying districts such a 
gathering would doubtless be a boon, as 
tending to bring them into association with 
others of like literary and artistic tastes 
with themselves, with whom, possibly, un- 
der other circumstances they would never 
become acquainted. Living in Sherwood 
Park, South Yonkers, close by Mount Ver- 
non, I, for one, would gladly welcome such 
am association of those whose minds are 
bent in the direction of literary pursuits, if 
free from narrowness and according elbow 
room to individuality.’ 


“1. K. B.” of New York writes: “ Although 
[ am an exceedingly busy woman, yet it 
would afford me much pleasure to be of use 
to those who seek only in literature the 
true, the beautiful, and the good. There- 
fore—if such a club be formed—I would like 
to help by offering my parlors three Sat- 
urday evenings this Winter during the 
months of November, January, and Febru- 
ary.” 

Mrs. CHARLES HEMSTREET, New 
York, writes: ‘‘ There must be many who 
would welcome a weekly meeting together 
for the purpose of exchanging literary news 
and views. There are clubs and clubs, but 
I am thinking of something less formal, 
more friendly, than ordinary gatherings—a 
getting together of friends too busy to in- 
dulge in many thoughtless hours, yet so 
busy as to make relaxation and friction with 
other minds a necessity. As the wife of 
a newspaper man, spending many evenings 
alone from the lack of just some such op- 
portunity, 1 would be one of the firm 
friends of the cause should we ever become 
enrolled under the banner of THe New 
YORK TIMES SATURDAY REVIEW Club.” 


Miss LOUISE GRAHAM, 
writes on this subject: “It is a fine idea, 
but how about Clevelanders? Here's to THE 
SATURDAY REVIEW and THE SATURDAY RE- 
VIEW Club!"’ while Miss ALICE FINGER 
of New York expresses a warm desire to 
co-operate. 
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Paul Jones’s French, 


The citing f an example of Paul Jones's 
Freach by Mr. Buell in last week's Times 
SaTuRDAY Review has called forth a ‘num- 
ber of inquiries concerning John Paul's 
ability, to write that lenguage, one corre- 
spondents even going se far as to lay hip 

x at our door. As the pas- 
columns” Mr. Buell had 
a 
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faithful transcription of it. ‘“ The 
French,"’ he wrote, ‘‘ was as follows: 

“*Sans doute, il occupera toujours un 
rang de l'art militaire aussi grand que cela 
d’Alexandre, Hannibal, et César, des 
ciens, ou de Gustave Adolphe, le duc 
Marlborough, et Frédéric du 
nouveau.’ ”’ 

We quite agree 


actual 


de 


with our correspondent, 
who has informed us that the text we 
give it ‘‘ would be pretty hard analyze 
grammatically in French, and which, trans- 
lated faithfully into English, would not 
make any sense.” 
writen had he at that time possessed a 
sufficient knowledge of the language 
do so would undoubtedly have been: 

9 doute, il occupera 
rang dans l'art militaire aussi grand que 
celul d'Alexandre, de Hannibal, et de Cé- 
sar, parmi les anciens, ou celui de Gustave 
Adolphe, du duc de Marlborough, et de 
Frédéric du temps moderne.” 

There doubt that Jones acquired 
great fluency in French during his long 
residence in Paris, but the statement that 
he ever wrote and spoke the language 
“like a Frenchman” should be taken with 
several very large grains of salt. 


as 


to 


to 


Sans un 


toujour 


is no 


Alphonse Daudet in a New Edition.* 

The fact that the text of the translations 
employed in Little, Brown & Co.'s subscrip- 
tion edition of the works of Alphonse Dau- 
det is being put into a well-printed library 
edition should gratify the many admirers 
of this famous French author who are un- 
able to read him in the original, and who 
hitherto, with the exception of having ac- 
cess to a few excellent translations, have 
been obliged to approach his more “ sensa- 
tional’ matter through miserable pirated 
editions, fabricated with little regard to the 
author's artistic worth. Already there have 
appeared in the new issue ‘The Memoir,” 
‘“Fromont and Risler,’’ *‘ The Nabob,’’ and 
‘“*Sapho.”” We have now before us “ Kings 
in Exile,"’ ‘‘ Numa Roumestan,”’ and “ The 
Little Parish Church," translated, respect- 
ively, by Katharine Prescott Wormeley, 
Charles de Kay, and George B. lives, with 
comprehensive introductions by the trans- 
lators, or persons equally familiar with the 
style and purpose of the Frenchman's work 

In “ Kings in Exile "’ we have the roman- 
ticist bringing forth from the sad, poetic 
career of Empress Carlotta a fantastic 
tale which vaguely intrudes as the genesis 
of certain of Anthony Hope's novels, and 
in which the illision is complete. But 
whether royalties talked in the way that 
Daudet made them, the author could not 
possibly know, any more than Dickens 
could know that Steerforth conversed like 
a gentleman, or Jane Austin realize that 
one of her characters was a realistic pict- 
ure of the typical clergyman of the Angli- 
can Church, a class of which she had very 
actual knowledge. In all these cases it is 
the same power of visualization before 
which mere realism would be found dull, 
stale, and lifeless. If royalties do not talk 
as Daudet has them talk, they are not as 
true to life as they ought That is 
all. 

“Numa Roumestan” Is a 
entirely different type. Mere 
picture of “ moeurs,” with beautiful de- 
scriptions of one corner of Southern 
Franee, through which a provincial polliti- 
cian moves with a reality that everywhere 
tekes possession of the scene, and from 
the variety and humanity of his character- 
istics shows forth as a universal rather 
than a local type. 

Daudet wrote 
Church,” which in 
Petite Paroisse,” 
“ Moeurs Conjugales,’’ late in life. Evi- 
dently, as in “Sapho," the purpose was 
father to the tale. The style suggests that 
vKINGS IN. BXILE. By Alphonse Daudet. 

Translated by Katharine Prescott Wormeley, 


. with ar introduction by Charles de Kay. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co, 


NUMA ROUMESTAN. By Alphonse Daudet. 
Transiated yf migny de Kay. Boston: Lit- 
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Nasby, Nye and Riley, Twain and 
Cable, Stanley, Irving, Jefferson, 
Matthew Arnold, Kipling, Crock- 
ett, Anthony Hope, Ian Maclaren, 
Ernest Seton-Thompson, A, Conan 
Doyle, Hall Caine, and more than 
fifty others living now or dead with 
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of Plaubert’s were it not that forgiveness 
und reconciliatior®take the place of suicide 
and damnation. And Daudet's treatment 
of a delicate domestic tragedy is just 
reai as the other's. 


~* eo 


as 


Alfred Austin and “Elizabeth” 


“L.." Magnolia, Mass., writes: ‘‘ I have 
seen, and have been much interested in, 
your notes in regard to the author of 
‘Elizabeth and Her German Garden" and 
‘A Solitary Summer,’ both of which books 
I have recently read twice. 

“Two books by Alfred Austin, Poet 
Laureate, called, respectively, ‘The Garden 
That I Love’ and ‘ Veronica's Garden,’ 
published by Macmillan, ‘ Elizabeth's’ pub- 
Hsher, in 18064 and 1895, if I remember 
rightly, seem to me to be remarkably simi- 
lar If style to those of ‘ Elizabeth.’ » 

‘Many of the flowers (particularly tea 
roses, tulips, &c.) appear in all four books, 
and in one instance, in Austin’s case, the 
name ‘ Sage,’ used by ‘ Elizabeth’ a num- 
ber of times, appears, 

_“ This noe may be a fancied one 
ere i fs ced “. * 
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only, but if it really exists I should be glad 
to have some confirmation of It, as I am 
curious to know if others have also no- 
liced it.” 


New and revised editions of ‘“* Mountain- 
eering,”’ by C. T. Dent, and “ Swimming,” 
by Archibald Sinclair and William Heary, 
both in the Badminton Library, are being 


ublished week by Longmans, Green 
In on moun a 
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The Rev. Edward Everett Hale writes to 
us from his home, in Rexbury, Mass., to 
know if any of the readers of Tur TiMma 
SATURDAY REVIEW can contribute informa- 
tion which will lead te the unraveling 
of a most interesting, yet generally un- 
known, bit of American history. “ There 
seems to be no doubt,” he writes, “ that 
the Connecticut eontingent at the siege 
of Havana in 1762 is entitled to great 
credit for the success of the audacious 
storming of the Morro. ‘This is almest con- 
fessed in one of the English accounts, but 
I cannot find, even in Connecticut, any de- 
tailed aeeount of the affair. Mr. Bverett 
satd in.one of his addresses that ‘the New 
England drums beat as the New England 
soldiers rushed to the attack at Quebec and 
at the Morro.’ He says that these same 
drums beat at Lexington, and that the Eng- 
lish offieers who heard them ‘ knew what 
followed when these went before,’ but none 
of our other historians know anything 
about it. Bancroft, Palfrey, and our Park 
man searcely allude to so fine a piece of 
New England soldiership.” 


Mrs. Leslie Carter is writing for The 
Christmas number The Metropolitan 
Magazine a long article which, for most 
purposes, may be ce ynsidered her autobiog- 
raphy. Probably no Woman on the stage 
io-day has had a more interesting and va- 
ried career than Mrs. Carter, sweeping as 
it does from her half failure in ‘* The Ugly 
Duckling” to the play in which she is now 
appearing with mueh suecess. The 
forthcoming reminiscences date from her 
early childhood through her recent histri- 
triumph in ‘ Zaza." Many portraits 
Carter, most of them hitherto un- 
will the text. 


of 


so 


onic 
of Mrs. 


published, accompany 


“The Venetian Republic,” by W. Carew 
Hazlitt, which the Macmillan Company is 
now publishing, may be considered its au- 
thor’s life work. Even the Italian bibliog- 
raphy of the subject fails to show a work 
of broader scope, higher scholarship, and 
more fascinating character, for Mr, Haalitt 
has combined the qualities of historian 
with those of the artist and political critic. 
His early enthusiasm for this subject 
found expression in an effort made in 1850, 
and in another ten years later in four 
octavo volumes, but which he now passes 
aside as a mere sketch done in his youth. 
How he first gained his inspiration he thus 
informs us: 

“When the 
three-and-twenly, as 
ing accidentally met 
“Sketches from Venetian 
venturous design formed itself 
of contributing to Eng 

on the subject more detailed 
more comprehensive. His experience 
simply a negative quantity, the oft- 
he knew very little about Venice; 
not iversant with the literature 
republic and with the available ma- 
terial; he did not understand Italian, and 
he had never the place of which he 
propcsed himself as thé historian.” 


called 


done 


writer about 
a consequence of hav- 
with Mr. Smedley's 
History,’ the ad- 
in his mind 
literature a 
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work same 
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he was col 
the 


f 
of 


seen 


weeks ago we attention to 
the work which is being the Crafts- 
man's Guild, a little group of art workers 
having its home in Cornhill, Boston, 
object it is to restore the something 
of its early position of uniqueness 
dividuality. The most pretentious work 
now undertaken by the guild is an edition 
of “Gray's Elegy Written in a Country 
Churchyard,’ which is being hand-lettered 
Mr. Herbert Gregson. In addition to the 
lettering of the text in a mediaeval alpha- 
bet, there will be thirty-two elaborate 
tials, half borders, title pages, 
and other designs. The entire book will be 
printed from engraved plates without the 
aid of types, English hand-made paper, 
with a page nine by inches in size 
Each book will be illuminated by Miss Em- 
elie Marthecia Whitten in water colors and 
the hed gold leaf, instead of the gold 
paint so used. So far as known, 
this the first serious attempt in this 
country to lay the burnished gold leaf 
in the mediaeval manner. Members 
been experimenting in this 
some time, but only recently have 
dd results that met their own approval 
The of the gold leaf is a tedious 
pensive but gives great reward 
when accomplished. The second announce- 
ment which the guild makes is the issue of 
“Two Lyrics,” by the John B. Tabb, 


A few 
by 


whose 
book to 


and in- 


by 


ini- 
eventeen 


on 


seven 


burnis 
commonly 
is 
on 
of the 
guild have field 
for se- 
cure 
use and ex- 
process, 


Rev. 


‘which have ndf been previously published, 


will coftta 
but each page is being drawn 
in the old English black letter by Mr. T. B. 
Hapgood, Jr., with elaborate initials and 
borders that strongly suggest the beauty of 
the early missals. These designs will be 
made still more beautiful by the addition 
of rich colors and the burnished gold leaf. 
The guild has just ready 
some of its handiwork, 
upon application. 


This little volume 


cozen pages, 


in less than a 


of 


had 


a catalogue 
which may be 


Many 
Barr’s 


persons who have 
latest story of 

“The Maid of Maiden 
their curiosity 
carried on between the Dutch 
acters in the story—the of 
well as the formation of sentences. 
are very likely some readers, 
while susceptible of the local 

that prevails through these 

hardly have understood or a 
trouble taken by the 
characteristic 


read Amelia 
early Colonial 
Lane,’’ have 


i. 
life, 
had 


elder 
use words as 
There 
who, 
atmosphere 
pages, 
ppreciated the 
author to produce just 
conversation. Mrs. 
Barreinforms us that the peculiar forma- 
tion of sentences in the mouths of her 
elder Dutch characters can hardly be con- 
sidered a patois. ‘It is an inevitable and 
natural consequence when men and women 


too, 


such 


| 


aroused as to the dialogues : 
char- } 


can | 


| versity, at ¢ 


construction of sentences would not be cor- 
rect after the era in which Dutch was the 
household tongue, but while people thought 
im Dutch, if they spoke their thoughts in 
English they would give their sentences a 
Dutch construction.” 


So many inquiries have been made as to 
where Miss 8. T. Prideaux's “ Catalogue 
of Bindings” she has executed during the 
past ten years ean be obtained that we 
are glad to be abje to state that the Eng- 
lish bookseller, James Bain, 1 Haymarket, 
London, has charge of the distribution of 
ecpies. An interesting feature of the cata- 
logue, which shows beautiful typography 
is the fact that it was printed, presswork 
and all, by Miss Prideaux and Miss Adams, 
one of her old pupils. Miss Prideaux had 
always known a good deal about printing, 
having been for years a Director of a 
woman's printing society, which was or- 
ganized many years ago as an occupatign 
for girls ef the working class. This socie- 
ty, however, “has never tried to do press- 
work, but Miss Prideaux determined to 
undertake her catalogue from start to 
finish. She found the presswork most in- 
teresting, and careful examination of the 
catalogue will show its perfection, both in 
typography and in the more difficult 
portion of her undertaking, the presswork, 
where her register will be found faultless. 
The plates she had printed for her, the 
printing of blocks requiring not only great 
skill but considerable strength. It is most 
interesting to find one of the foremost 
binders of the day excelling in the closely 


allied art of printing. Indeed, it is surely 
a great achievement for a woman to write, 
print, and bind a book of the interest and 
beauty of the present catalogue. 


The first number 
lector eontains 


of The Literary Col- 
many interesting articles, 
two of which are especially noteworthy, 
‘The McKee Library Sale ” and “ Collect- 
ing as an Educator,” both of which are of 
an educational nature. The importance of 
the McKee sales, which will of course be 
great events in the book world during the 
present season, makes an article descrip- 
tive of someof the rarities in the first 
portion of this sale, some 1,200 volumes 
in all, consisting of American literature in 
prose and verse and American plays, of 
much interest. The article contains many 
bibliographical facts, and also the story of 
a “find,” dating from the early days of 
Mr. MeKee's collecting, when he discov- 
ered in an old junkshop about forty copies 
of aw beok at 10 cents each which he 
thought curious enough to purchase half a 
dozen copies The book proved to 
the first edition of Whitman's “ 
Grass."’ The magazine 
notes and gossip, 


of. be 
Leaves of 
contains lit- 
an article on goid 
one on Charles and Mary 

for children, which book 
to have totally disappeared 
being finally found in Australia in 
and nt to England. The possibility 
success to Quaritch is discussed by 
John Thacher, who presents the 
of Leo Oischiki, the proprietor of 
hops in Venice and Florence. An- 
other interesting article is on bookish 
verses taken from the rare Edmund Gosse 
catalogue, 
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Miss Myrtle Reed might almost say, wilh 
Byron, that she woke up morning 
found herself famous.” Certain it is 
has sprung into popular 
almost rapidity, and even 
saying pleasant things 
Letters" and “ Lia 

Musician” they 
who she is. As 
‘Several of the critics 
happy idea that Myrtle 
plume. I am sorry, for 
name I When my 
father first saw me I was two days old. 
Iie remarked at the time that I looked 
literary, and that I must be given a name 
that looks well print.” Both her 
parents literary, the little girl grew 
of books. a 
‘in literature, 
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A Roycroft edition was then pub- 
but, the nuthor retaining the 
sent it to its present publisher 
ecepted it exactly one year after the 
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at work on a 
Winter, after which 
herself entirely 
nothing 


five 


many 
at present 
written 
intends to 
to verse and to 
in the magazines for 
She adds: “ After that 
to do something really worth 
Love Letters of a Musi- 
was published a week before | was 
twenty-six, so i sh« nave at least forty 


years yet before me. J am willing to spend 
every day of the forty years on some one 
thing, if necessary, and I should count 
the time well spent if my work is worthy 
to Hive.” 


is 
to 
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pub- 
pub 
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lish 
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time 
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years. 
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of “ Eben 
possibly the most American of re- 
is himself a tincture of Amer- 
descended from Johir 
Mullins, and his fath- 
Stephen Bacheller of 
Colonial fame. The college where 
Eb came to William 
and tell him he had * done noble ”’ 
St. Lawrence 

‘anton, N. Y¥. The cane 

vividly described in ‘‘ Eben Holden’ 
they say in the north country, that 
tree holiday, 1880—a fierce encounter, 
scar ot which Mr. Bacheller carries to this 

day. He has never lost his love of wrest- 
ling. 
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$ Out To-day. : 
The Filibusters. 


By CUTCLIFFE HYNE, 
Author of “Captain Kettle.” 


“ The Filibusters " were fortune 
hunters, participants in an ex- 
pedition that successfully capt- 
ures the Presidency of a Central 
American Republic. 

Donna Delicia, the heroine, ts a 
widow, young. charming, and rich, who 
plots with the Fil busters for the sake of 
power. One of the most interesting 
chapters tn the book relates to ber mar- 
riage, which takes place after a court- 
ship of less than thirty mnutes 


Size, 4°5,x7\% inches, cloth, 
3 oH pages . 


The Case and 
Exceptions. 


Stories of Copnsel and Clients. 
By FREDERICK TREVOR HILL 


In this collection of stories the 
Bench and Bar will be discovered 
in surroundings familiar to any 
frequenter of the courts of the 
metropolis, whether he be litigant 
or juryman, lawyer or layman. 

There is in the stories them- 
selves that blend of conflict, mys- 
tery, excitement and authority 
which has always made the legal 
life so fascinating. The study of 
the scenery has been faithful and 
the telling of the tales is fearléss.~ 


Size, 4x7 inches, 
241 pages 


cloth, 


(Ninth Edition.) 


In the Midst of 
Alarms. 


By ROBERT BARR. 


A new 
novel, 


edition 
carefully 
author and from 
plates, has been 
suggestion of some of 
admirers. 

With new illustrations by Har- 
rison Fisher. 

“The author is a born story-teller, 
and his thorough-going Americanism i 
engaging to the last degree.’’-—Portland 
Uregonian 


of this popular 
revised by the 
entirely new 
made at the 
Mr. Barr's 


A rattlin 
Journal 


Home 
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The Men of the 
Merchant 
Service. 


By FRANK T. BULLEN, 

Author of ‘‘The Cruise the 

Cachalot,’’ 

The obj ‘ct of this book 
been to deal in a comprehe 
way with the conditions of life 
the merchant service. 

Mr. Bullen has aimed at mak. 
ing the book entertaining, giving 
. plentiful supply of anecdotes, 


Size, 5°%x7% inches, cloth, 
351 pages SLE 


all booksellers or 
postpaid. 
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FREDERICK Ww. “HAYE $’ 


Remarkable Historical Novel 


“A KENT SQUIRE,”’ 


Being a Record of Certain Adventures 
or Ambrose Gwynett, squire, 
of Thernhaugh. 
Illustrated with 
by the author 
type 537 page 


fully printed 


Cri 


, 1 
tge d 


sixteen full 
Size, 7% 
oF xtra paper 
Eixquisite coy 
Price, $1.50. 
A well-illustrated book i 
Y. Vimes, April 7th 

The Bookman: A book 
ly enjoyed 
Mail and Express: M: 
sent y a novel of advent 
and a good one 

The Daily Telegraph: 
merit of the very highe 

Newark Daily Advertixer: It i 
Look we have seen in re et to ¢ 

and cuts 

Burlington Free Press: 
powerful love story to make the 
to stop reading till the 
reach 

Minneapolis Times: Well 

The Liverpool Mercary: 
in the book 

The World: This fa 

Pall Mall Gazette 
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Ladies’ Pictorial: As fascir 
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*“*A SPLENDID ACHIEVEMENT ”’ 


THE EACLE’S HEART 


A Story of the West. 
By HAMLIN GARLAND. = :2mo, Cloth. 


The N. Y. 





j WRI y scription recording the visit of Greek mer- 
ANCIENT TING, cenaries in the service of Psammetichus. 

| There were two of this name, the first 654- 

Arthor J. Evans’s Account of the | 617 B. C., and the second 504-589 PB. C. This 


Art in ™:ehistoric Greece at d | is one of the earliest Greek inscriptions to 
fe . which a reliable date can be assigned, and 
the Origin of the Alphabet. 


not only proves Herodotus’s assertion that 
Mr. Ar Ionian mercenaries were employed in | 
seum. Egypt, but what is much more important, | 
quary the formation of the the fact 
paper on writing in prehistoric Greece and | that adventurers could their names | 
the origin of the alphabet at a British As- | legibly point, according to students of 
sociation. meeting at Bradford recently epigraphy, to a previous period of alpha- 
which threw much fresh light upon those ; ¢tlc evolution and a diffused knowledge of 
subjects writing, which, Dr. Taylor thinks, may 
will be 


Some written record of speech | 

next in importance to the | have covered a period of from three to five 
growth 

communi 


| : 
evolution of such power of centuries. 
though a 


thur J. Evans of the Asmofean Mu- | 
Oxford, son of the celebrated anti- | 
Sir John Evans, read an interesting | 
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ind gives us as true a his- 
the war for in- 
its service to the 
lifted above the 
the deeper insight 
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torical novel as any_of the Colonial period or 
He presents the dignity the 
‘The Eagie’s Heart’ splendid 
and file of creditable work the 
differentiates the art of from 


found ‘Mr. Garle 


and the days of 
life and 


achievement, 


ation of spoken thought. For al- Mr. Evans claims a much earlier origin, 
certain development of artistic as will be seen from the following — 
poetry, Mr. Evans tell is ps : peace from the meggeon Pane — 
whose traditions are | 2¥ % ‘eader on his paper, ‘Which appeare 
: . | in The London Times two or three weeks 
yet written records < bs . 
i htc ago. Mr. Evans's letter written to | 
) . ) 

s a. point out that while the correspondences 
a starting point the ‘ : iy . t 
without between the pictorial originals of Phoeni- 
cian letters and certain hieroglyphic 
are very striking, actual 
not quite warrant the 
Phoenician letters were actually selec 
from Cretan characters. As to the 


dependence. 
nation. 
rank 
that 


els.” 


“A book whieh will be read.” | The Footsteps of a Throne. 
Commodore Paul Jones | 


Sener ncaa ROT cea * 
By CYRUS TOWNSEND BRAbyY, author of | 


“Reuben * For the Freedom 
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that 
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knowledge 
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for th 6 Krone , 
lore, James”? form with “ Kronstadt 
ible of the Sea,” Phantom Army,” 12mo. 


Systems of writing, pictorial or  hiero- 
glyphic, syllabic signs for the articulate 
sounds, or syllables, or alphabetic signs for 
the elementary sounds into which such 
syllables be divided—the evolution of 
the last-named system can be 
back 6,000 years, to the hiereglyphic 
writing of ancient Egypt: 


To bring 


| 
without the aid of writing. Of all | 
may | 


traced 
picture 


clearly 


to perfection the twenty-six 
simple signs by which we express in writ- 
ing every possible sound of our spoken lan- 
fuaye, so easy of acquisition and so simple 
in use, has taxed the genius of ‘the most 
gifted races of the ancient world. ‘The 
alphabet as we now have it was, so far as 
modern research has traced it, begun by 
the Egyptians, continued by the Semitic 
nations, and perfeeted by the Greeks, to 
whom, through the Roman world, we trace 
back our familiar A BC. Our “ Roman” 
eapitals are substantially identical with 
those of the third century B. C. on the 

tombs of the Seipios, preserved in the Vat- | 
ican, which, again, do not differ materially 
from the earlicst existing specimens of 
Latin writing two centuries earlier; while 
there is good reason for supposing that 
its introduction into Italy. from the Greek 
trading and colonizing City of Chalcis, 
through its settlement at Cumae, weft back 
to the eighth or ninth century B. C 
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have from the 
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tus being authority 
which in accord with 
traditions Mr. Evans says that these 
ditions seem to be the 


come 
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ber, forms, the | 

alphabet, which shows Semitic 

re of 
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resulted in the 

ed, that it was 


writing of 


num- 
st Greek 
The 
into | 


and order of earlie 
origin. 
scholars 


alphabet 


modern 
Phoenician 


earches many 


origin the has 
usually 
derived from the 
ancient Egypt, that i 
running hand adopted by E 
from the earliest hieroglyphic 
probably during the period 
or ‘Shepherd Kings,"’ who 

race. This theory, first 
propounded by a Frenchman, De Rougé, 
in 1850, was accepted provisionally by Dr. 
Isaac Taylor in Ms great work the al- 
phabéet and by many leading scholars and 
Egyptologists. On the other hand, such 
authorities Prof. Lagarde in Germany 
and Prof. Robertson Smith and Mr. R. 8. 
Poole in their Encyclopaedia Britannica ar- 
ticles, on ‘‘ Hebrew” and ‘' Hieroglyphics ”’ 
respectively, have strongly opposed this 
theory Mr. Evans’s paper, which em- 
bodied the results of recent excavations at 
in Crete, where the latter came 
upon a geries of clay tablets representing 
the royal archives, the inscriptions on 
which belonged to two distinct systems of 
writing—on? hieroglyphic and quasi-picto- 
rial, the other much more highly developed 
and for the most part linear. The hiero- 
glyphic class presents a series of forms, 
which, from the names of the Phoenician 
letters, would seem to be the original pic- 
torial designs from which the latter also 
were derived: 

The analogy thus supplied is indeed over- 
whelming. It is impossible to believe that, 
while on one side of the East Mediterra- 
nean basin these alphabetic prototypes 
were naturally evolving themselves, the 
people of the opposité shore were arriving 
at the same result by a complicated process 
of selection and transformation of a series 
of hieratic Egyptian signs derived from 
quite different objects. 

In the present day we may have a chance 
to witness an interesting contemporary 
illustration of the final stage of an evolu- 
tion reached by the Phoenicians and 
Grecks in a dimly remote past, should the 
Japanese determine to convert their anti- 
quated syllabic characters Into an alpha- 
betic system suited to modern civilization. 
Mr. Evans not only advanced theories as 
to the ultimate origin of the Greek, and 
consequently of our own alphabet, but 
also claims the existence of written docu- 
ments on Greek soil about eight centuries 
before the earliest known specimen of 
Greek writing—that is, in about the thir- 
teenth century B. C. 

Certainly the nineteenth century has 
brought about a wonderful advance in our 
knowledge of all antiquarian subjects. In 
1795 Wolf, in his celebrated “ Prolegome- 
na’"’ to Homer, states that the Iliad and 
Odyssey could not have been originally 
composed in their present form, for various 
reasons, one being that writing had not 
yet been invented. But if Heredotus is to 
be trusted in his estimate of Homer's time, 
about 400 years before his own, there is 
strong evidence that the art of writing 
was familiar in Greece proper in Homer's 
days. Near the second cataract of the Nile 
are four colossal statues of Rameses II., 
upon which visitors of all races and ages, 
in many varieties of writing, have left 
either théir hames or Jonger inscriptions. 
These include several in Greek; one in- 


conclusion, accept- 


sive or 
priests 
picture 
of the Hyksos, 
were a Semitic 


gy ptian 


or 
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“ hieratiec 
s, the cur- 


writing, 


on 


as 


Knossos 


| this time, 


tiquity of the clay tablets he discovered at 
Knossos, in Crete, Mr. Evans writes: 


On the walls of the 
mara, the Governor of Thebes, 
Thothmes III., in the first half; that is, 
of the fifteenth century B. C the Keft 
chieftains are seen bearing precious vases 
and ingots and golden ox heads tribu- 
tary gifts to Pharaoh. It is of great in- 
terest in felation to the chronology of the 
clay archives of Knossos that on several 
of the tabjets with linear inscriptions, in 
this case, no doubt, containing inventories 
of the royal treasure, there appear, be- 
sides the writt#n record, pictorial ré ee 
tations of vases, ingots, and ox heads pre- 
cisely similar to those of the Egyptian 
painting. It seems probable trom this 
that part of the clay archives of the Palace 
of Knossos go back to the fifteenth cen- 
tury B. C. The date of the most recent 
is at all events limited by that of the de- 
struction of the palace itself. Of the nu- 
merous relics found within this great build- 
ing, there is none which points to a pe- 
riod as late as the latest prehistori¢ e'e- 
ments of Mycenae itself. It would be ex- 
tremely unsafe to bring down anything 
found within its walls later than, at most, 
the twelfth century B. C 
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Women of the American Revolu- 
tion.* 

of Elizabeth F 
the American 
added interest ju 
a revival of Revolutionary 
days is the fashion in fiction. Herself a 
daughter of the Revolution, who, as th 
story goes, flirted with Alexander Hamil- 
ton himself, many of the sketches pen 
pictures drawn from her own memory. The 
two volumes include sketches of 120 women 
at that time famed for wit, 
and heroism, and should prove of exc 
interest to present-day Colonial Dames 
Societies of the Daughters of the 
Revolution. 

There t 8o real 
raphy in any of the sketches, and in some 
instances it must be confessed that the in- 
terest of the reader in the subject dies with 
the closing of the book. However, a vol- 
ume of reference as to “who was who”’ in 
Revolutionary days, it should serve excel- 
iently well. There is a pleasant sketch of 
Mary Washington, the mother of the illus- 
trious George, whose sagacity and wisdom 
are emphatically shown. Calm, dignified, 
and unassuming, she deported herself with 
the same simplicity when suddenly ratsed 
to public notice by her son's achievements 
as in the days of her obscurity. The Mar- 
quis de la Fayette, once visiting her, lav- 
ished enthusiastic encomiums upon his 
chief, to which the mother replied: ‘‘I am 
not surprised at what George has done, for 
he was always a very good boy,” where- 
upon she changed the subject. e 

There are also sketches of Martha Wash- 
ington and Mary Philipse. The latter, ft is 
said, had she so chosen, might have 
pied the high position of Mrs. Washington. 
She preferred, however, fo link her for- 
tunes with the losing side, and married 
Capt. Morris, and for her loyalty to her 
husband’s cause, at the close of the war, 
was attainted with him of treason. She 
was a woman remarkable for her fascina- 
tion and will power, and, as she herself 
calmly remarked, had she married Wash- 
ington he might never have been the 
Father of His Country, for she would not 
have allowed him to be a rebel. 

Rebecca Franks, the wit of those days 
whose stinging sarcasm and bright repar- 
tee were famous throughout the country; 
Mary Slocum, whose heroism shone out 
brightly in those trying times; Abigail 
Adams, Catharine Green, Mercy Warren, 
Rebecca Barlow, and others all figure in 
the book. 

The volumes are fair specimens of good 
printing and binding, with portraits of the 
most famous ladies and an interesting 
introduction by a competent hand in these 
matters—Miss Anne Hollingsworth Whar- 
ton. 
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Thomas Maitland Cleland, formerly print- 
er to the Bookbuilders’ Club of this city, 
has established himself at 69 Cornhill, Bos 
ton, where he will devote himself to edt- 
tions of certain English classics in black 
letter. Mr. Cleland will have to work hard 
to keep up the reputation of 69 Cornhill. 
which was formerly oceupied by that most 
worthy firm of bookmakers, Copeland & 
Day. Mr. Cleland’s first production is, a 


10mo issue of Tennyson's “The Lady of 


Shalott,”’ newly printed from black Iet- 


ter types on hand-made paper, rubricated | 


throughout, and with specially designed in- 
itial and tail pieces. 
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*THE WOMEN OF THE AMERICAN REVOLU- 
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SNUFF-BOX. 


The most delightful love-story of the year. 
By HENRY HARLAND. - 


All the critics are unanimous in praise of it: 
“Delightful!” “Charming!” “ A work of art!” 


PRICE $5.50. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


JOHN LANE, 251 Fifth Avenue, City. 


IT’S HAVING A 


$1.50, of the publishers or at any bookstore 
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MR. DOOLES’S 


PHILOSOPHY 
By F. P. DUNNE 


WILLIAM 
PRICE $3.50. 


H. RUSSELL, 


Illustrated by E. W. Kemble and F. Opper. Frontispiece in Color by 


NICHOLSON 


3 West 29th Street, 
NEW YORK. 





NEW BOOKS. 


JUST READY. § 
$The Cricket ontheHearth) , § 


$A Christmas Cafol vols § 


5 


a CHarRLes Dickens. An entirely new 
ition uf these two famous Christmas 
stories. The set contains 24 full-page 
hotogravures, and numerous other il- 
trations from original designs by 
Frederick Simpson Coburn. 2 vols, 
8vo, gilt top, each, $2.00, 


As a companion set : 


Rip Van Winkle 2 
The Legend of Sleepy Hollow § vols 


By WASHINGTON IRVING. The 2 vols. 
contain 15 full-page photogravures and @ 
numerous text cuts. With title page 
and borders in colors. 2 vols., 8vo, ¢ 
gilt top, each $1.75. Per set, $3.50. § 
Daniel O’Connell, f 
AND THE REVIVAL OF NATIONAL LIFE ne 
IRELAND. By ROBERT DuNLOP, M. A., % 
author of “A Life of Henry Grattan.” 


No. 30 in the Story of the Nations Se- % 
ries. Fully illustrated. 12mo, $4.50. * 


Roger Ludlow, $ 


’ 
THE COLONIAL LAW MAKER. Sagar 
1664.) By JOHN M. TAYLOR, author of 
“Maximilian and Carlotta.’’ 
$1. 50. 


¥Care of the Consumptive. — . 


A Consideration of the Scientific Use 
of Natural Therapeutic Agencies in the 
Prevention and Cure of Consumption, ¢ 
together with a chapter of Colorado 
as a Resort for Invalids. By CHARLES ® 
Fox GarpDINER, M. D., (Colorado % 
Springs, Colo.), Non-Resident Fellow 
of the New - York Academy of Medi- » 
cine; Member of the American Glima- 
tological Association, 12mo. $1.25. 


. 9 vv 
¢G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
} 27 and 29 West 23d Street, New York, ¢ 
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DAUNTLESS 


A STORY OF A LOST CAUSE 
BY 


EWAN MARTIN 


AUTHOR OF 


“THE KNIGHT OF KINGS 
GUARD ” 


Decorative Cloth, $1.50 
Have You Read 


HER BOSTON 
EXPERIENCES 


BY 
MARGARET ALLSTON 
Cloth, $1.25 


L. Cc. 
PaGE & COMPANY 
BOSTON 


ty SA Nelien: 


[From The Boston Herald.} 

‘*The A BC of Wall Street,’ by Mr. S. A. 
Nelson, is an interesting and instructive book for 
all who would familiarize themselves with finan- 
clal instruments and practices, and the mechan- 
ism of security and commodity markets and spec- 
ulation as they are to be met in Wall Street. The 
work is replete with facts and definitions, and 


hardly anybody is so wise in financial lors that he | 


may not learn something from this carefully pre- 
pared and nicely arranged book."’ Postpaid for $1, 
ANNAPOLIS and WEST POINT, 

It costs the Government $7,000 to educate a Na- 
val Cadet; it costs the American Boy nothing. The 
Annapolis, West Point, and Military School hand- 
book, edited by 8S. A. Nelson, tells how to secure 
appointments to Annapolis, West Point, and the 
Schoolship St. Mary's, the Naval Apprentice Train- 

School at Newport; also ohapters on the Maring 
Pay in the Army and Navy; the Army 
ete. Postpaid 50 cents; cloth $1. 
nd for descriptive circulars, 
S. A. NELSON, 16 Park Place, New York. 
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Politics «Plunder 


Scathin Arraignment — Non-pertizan 
10 cents —- Lincoln King—Box 173—New York 


BOUOKS—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUP- 

plied, no matter on what subject 
can get any book ever published. The most ex- 
pert book finders extant. Please state wants. 
When in England call and inspect my 50,000 rare 
books. BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John 
Bright 8t., Birmingham, England 
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John B. McMaster, author of “ 
of the People of the United States,” will 
begin in the November Century a series of 
papers on Daniel Webster, The opening 
installment, profusely illustrated with por- 
traits, drawings, &c., will cover the “ Thir- 
ty Years of Preparation” of this, perhaps, 
most typical American statesman of the 
nineteenth century. 

Dr. Henry R. Stiles has in preparation 
“The History of Ancient Wethersfield, 
Cenn.” The territory covered now com- 
prises the towns of Wethersfield, Rocky 
Hill, Newington, and Glastonbury. The 
history will deal with Wethersfield pre- 
vious to its incorporation in 1693. In tak- 
ing up the work so unfortunately left un- 
finished by the late Judge Sherman W. 
Adams, Dr. Stiles says that he has been 
able to preserve all that the former had 
collected and has added largely to it from 
various other sources of public and private 
records, and he adds, in speaking of Weth- 
ersfield: “It is remarkable, indeed, how 
many American families derive their origin 
from this old town, and how eagerly they 
trace and value their connection with its 
early founders.” Persons interested in this 
subject may gain further information as to 
the scope and character of the work by 
applying to Dr. Henry R. Stiles, Box 1,810, 
New York City. 


The Macmillan Company is publishing a 
new and cheaper edition of “ Elizabeth and 
Her German Garden.”” This edition con- 
tains all the text of the original edition, to- 
gether with a photographic frontispiece 
showing the entrance to the garden. 


We have before us the current number 
of The Lend a Hand Record, most of which 
is edited by the Rev. Edward Everett Hale. 
During the present Fall an effort is being 
made to increase the number of the Lend 
a Hand clubs, whose organ this periodical 
is. Each club may choose its own name, 
make its own constitution, and select its 
own work, and its members be entitled to 
wear the Maltese cross, which is the badge 
of the order; it must have, however, for 
ene at least of its objects the uplifting of 
some person, neighborhood, institution, or 
community outside the club itself. 


What should be an entertaining work in 
belles lettres will come from the press of 
J. B. Lippincott Company within the fort- 
night under the title of ‘‘ Rambles in Colo- 
nial Byways,”’ in two volumes. The author 
is Rufus Rockwell Wilson, who tells of his 
own personal rambles through famous 
places and byways rich with Colonial as- 
sociations. His object is especially to con- 
trast the old time with the present, show- 
ing the changes that have been wrought 
by the telegraph, railroad, &c. The vol- 
umes will be well illustrated with halt- 
tone and photogravure reproductions of 
photographs. . 


Charles Scribner's Sons are publishing to- 
day *‘ The American Slave Trade,"’ by John 
R. Spears, with iliustrations by Walter 
Appleton Clark; ‘‘ Mooswa and Others of 
the Boundaries,” by W. A. Frazer, with 
illustrations by Arthur Heming; “ A Study 
of English and American Poets,’’ by Prof. 
J. Scott Clark; ‘‘ The Queen Versus Billy 
and Other Stories,’’ by Lloyd Osbourne, 
and a collection of railway stories by Cy 
Warman, entitled ‘‘ Short Rails." 

‘Winsome Womanhood "’ is the title of 
Margaret Sangster’s new book, which will 
come from Fleming H. Revell Company's 
press in a few weeks. Typical phases of 
woman's life as chapter titles give Mrs. 
Sangster opportunity for many delightful 
‘‘familiar talks,’’ as she calls them. Feat- 
ures of the volume will be pictures illus- 
trative of different chapters, posed by win- 
some American women, and initial letters 
to chapters, formed of reproductions of 
famous lace handkerchiefs. 

When Rudyard Kipling was last in Amer- 
ica he suggested to Ernest Seton-Thomp- 
son that the latter write a ‘‘ Woodcraft 
Book,”’ in which the animals, trees, and 
flora of the woods would find accurate ana 
popular exposition. The author of ‘' Wild 
Animals I have Known” liked the idea, 
and it will form the basis of his next 
important piece of work. It will be called 
“Two Little Savages in the Woods,” and 
give the experiences of two boys who go 
camping in the woods and live in the open 
for an entire year in an Indian tepee. Nat- 
urally all sorts of adventures come to them 
with wild animals and game, and they 
have just such times as every healthy, 
normal boy longs for. The work will be 
in a sense autobiographical, since the au- 
thor himself was one of the ‘two lit- 
savages.” The work will be entirely 
the author, and will receive 
its first publication in The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, in which magazine the serial 
will begin early in 1901. 
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‘““Mme. Noel,’’ which is to be the ‘ com- 
plete ’’ novel in the *“‘ New’ Lippincott for 
November, is the work of George H. Picard. 
Concerning the story itself the publisher's 
announcement reads: “ It is an idyl of that 
Acadia whence Longfellow drew his Evan- 
geline, and this lovely novel does in many 
elements recall the quiet, idyllic charm of 
the poem, though in all else they are essen- 
tially dissimilar. Mme. Noel, mother of a 
deyout priest, has in her keeping the hap- 
piness of a willful granddaughter and a 
manly ward. The rector of the little far- 
away Acadian town has a handsome son 
and daughter. It is the loves of these four 
that make up the idyl, and rarely has any- 
thing sweeter been done with the pen."”” One 
of the author's earlier and successful works 
was ‘‘A Mission Flower.” 


A revised and partly rewritten “ Life of 
Fielding "' by Austin Dobson is being pub- 
lished by Dodd, Mead & Co. The original 
text was first published in the Englishmen 
of Letters Series. 


Brentano's have received the 
from Paris: Georges Maréschal 
Iiévre’s ‘‘ Reine-Bicyclette,""” Emile Bou- 
troux’s ‘‘ Paseal,”’ (Série des grands écriv- 
ains francais;) Georges Clémenceau’s “ Au 
fil des jours,”’ Christian Cornelissen’s ‘“ En 
Marche vers la Société nouvelle,’’ Mgr. Ire- 
land's La Fayette,’ (discourse, being the 
actress delivered at the unveiling of the 


following 


; new 





“ Ainsi parlait Zarathoustra,” “ Le Crepu-- 
scule des idoles,” ‘“ Humain, trop humain,” 
ond “ Par dela le Bien et le Mal,” H. Sien- 
kiewicz’s ‘“‘Sans Dogme,"’ Shakespeare's 
‘ Sonnets, Translated Into French Sonnets 
by Fernand Henry, with Notes and Bib- 
Hography.”’ 


D. Appleton & Co. are publishing to-day 
Hamlin Garland’s “ The Eagle's Heart,” a 
romance of F. Anstey, author of “ Vice 
Versa,” entitled “The Brass Bottle,” and 
“The Art of Writing English,” by J. M. D. 
Meiklejohn of the University of St. An- 
drew. 


Robert Barr's “In the Midst of Alarm” 
has just appeared in a new edition, the 
eighth, at the Frederick Stokes Company’s. 
It may be recalled that it was first brought 
out in a cheap edition—cheap in form, ap- 
pearance, and price. The eighth edition 
presents the book in a handsome 12mo vol- 
ume, with text from entireiy new plates 
throughout. 


Meyers Brothers & Co. have just received 
from Paris copies of Pierre Veber's new 
novel, ‘Amour, Amour.” It deals with the 
adventures of Baron Sembach in various 
phases of Parisian society from the studios 
at Montmartre to the Faubourg St. Ger- 
main, 


Julian Ralph has written an article for 
the November Century entitled ‘ Yankee 
Correspondent in South Africa.”’ In it it is 
understood that the well-known journalist 
will recant his former confession of faith 
that war correspondents need not be ex- 
posed to danger. The same ‘number will 
also have an article, ‘‘My Midwinter Gar- 
den,”” by Maurice Thompson, profusely 
illustrated with reproductions of water- 
color drawings by Harry Fenn. 


Mr. Poultney Bigelow’s ‘‘ White Man's 
Africa "’ was translated into French a few 
months ago and is now receiving much 
praise among Paris reviewers. 


“The Tory Lover,’’ by Miss Sarah Orne 
Jewett, the opening chapters of which ap- 
pear in The Atlantic Monthly for Novem- 
ber, will be a serial feature of that period- 
ical during the greater portion of 1901. The 
story deals with the fortunes of the exiled 
leyalists at the beginning of the American 
Revolution and the scene. is laid in Maine 
and in England. Among the characters 
known in history that appear in the novel 
ure Benjamin Franklin and John Paul 
Jones. 


The McClure Magazine for November will 
eontain a vivid account of the siege of the 
Foreign Legations in Peking, written as a 
diary by Katharine Mullikin Lowry. The 
same number will also present an article 
entitled ‘“‘Making a German Soldier,” in 
which will be explained the conditions of 
military service in Germany, including the 
training of recruits and the life of the mili- 
tary schools. 


The Little Chronicle, Chicago's illustrat- 
ed weekly newspaper for boys and girls, 
describes in a current issue how elections 
are carried on in England. Brief sketches 
of the most notable figures in the American 
election campaign are also presented. 


Carrie Chapman Catt, President of the 
American Women's Suffrage Association, 
has written for the current issue of Col- 
lier’s Weekly an article on ‘* Woman's 
Place in Politics."” The same number con- 
tains an article by ex-Gov. William J. 
Stone of Missouri, the Vice Chairman of 
the National Democratic Committee, on 
“Democracy Versus Imperialism.” 


With the current number of The Southern 
Farm Magazine, which is published in Bal- 
timore, a chenge is noticed in the general 
nature of the material presented. It is not 
now an ordinary farm paper, but an agri- 
cultural magazine, dealing broadly with all 
great questions that affect the South, es- 
pecially those which have an agricultural 
point of view. 


In connection with their new edition of 
the writings of John Lothrop Motley, Har- 
per & Brothers have issued a neat brochure 
in rubricated wrapper of about twenty-five 
pages descriptive of Motley’s works—‘t The 
Rise of the Dutch Republic,”’ ‘‘ The United 
Netherlands,’ “John of Barneveldt,” and 
‘Letters and Correspondence ’’—but also 
including a brief, well-written sketch of 
his life which is presented in a style not 
usually found in purely ephemeral medi- 
ums of this nature. 

James Pott & Co, announce the early ap- 
pearance of a book entitled “‘ Causes of the 
Outbreak in China,’ by the Rev. F. L 
Hawks Pott, D. D., President of St. John's 
College, Shanghai, and of the American 
Association of China. As might be expect- 
ed, the writer exhibits a thorough knowl- 
of the undercurrents of Chinese 
thought, and is able to review recent events 
in new and striking lights. The book seems 
to be well deserving of careful reading. 


edge 


The Macmillan Company is publishing a 
addition of ‘‘A Kentucky Cardinal ”’ 
and ‘ Aftermath,’’ in one volume, with 
illustrations by Hugh Thompson. They 
will also issue a special large-paper auto- 
graph edition of one hundred copies, each 
of which will be signed by the author. 

Mr. Thomas Whittaker has become the 
publisher of ‘‘The Modern American Bible,” 
a rendition of the Scriptures into modern 
American form and phrase, by the Rev. 
Frank 8. Ballentine. The New Testament 
section will be completed in four handy 
volumes, two of which are now ready for 
delivery. 


A novel—her first book—by Miss Mar- 
garet Blake Robinson, bearing the rather | 
curious title, ‘‘ Souls in Pawn,” is shortly | 


| to be published by the Fleming H. Revell | 


Company. This is a story of New York | 
slum life. Miss Robinson was at one time | 
connected with the reportorial staff of a 

metropolitan journal, and in pursuance of | 
her labors she became interested in Mrs. | 
Booth's Salvation Army efforts. The young ' 
woman is now permanently associated with 

the Salvation Army. She has worked | 
among the slums, and she knows intimately | 


, the people about whom she writes, 


Thomas Edward Brown 


Edited, with an Introductory Memoir, by SID- 
NEY T. IRWIN. 2 vols. 8vo, in box, $4.00. 


“These volumes are a notable addition to a 
brancn of literature than which there is none 
more charming and not many more fruitful. * * * 
Many will be glad to learn something of a man 
who to wide and finished scholarship added a 
nature at once simple and deep, a buoyant and 
unfailing humor and an inexhaustible genius for 
friendship.’’—Manchester Guardian. 


“Invigorating reading; they have pith and 
marrow, and they reveal a personality so vig- 
orous, so human, so sympathetic, that this poet- 


*schoolnfaster takes his rightful place among the 


few intimate friends of the bookshelf.’’—London 
Academy. 


‘“‘A delightful; hearty book of letters by a@ 
scholar, a humorist, a man full of noble quali- 
tles.""—Andrew Lang. 


A Book of Bachelors 


By ARTHUR W. FOX, M. A. 


Under this title ths author has made studies of 
a number of prominent literary figures of the 
Past. 

Of the result The Spectator says: ‘‘ We can 
promise our readers some interesting reading.” 


Svo, illustrated.. 


teens 


Romantic Edinburgh 


By JOHN GEDDIBE. 


‘“‘Mr Geddie writes with ease and grace and 
bears his learning lightly, but the patience and 
industry of the book are as noteworthy as its 
attractiveness.’’—Spectator. 


45 illustrations ...... wocesscanteee 


A Treasury of Canadian Verse 
With biographical notes, selec 
Dr. RAND. 
“Dr Rand's collection is one that will delight 
the lover of poetry, whatever his nationality,’’— 
Literary World. 
Crown 8vo 


ed and edited by 


Our new list of books ready for the coming 
season, also our list of rare and elegant books for 
private libraries, will be mailed to any address on 
application. 


E..P. DUTTON & CO., 


Publishers and Importers, 


31 West 23d Street, New York. 





THE DRISLER LIBRARY, 


Part Ill.: Theology (preparing). 


Each part sent on receipt of 2c. stamp. 


MANY VALUABLE BOOKS 
ARE STILL ON HAND. 


A discount of 10% is now made on the re- 
mainder of the books offered in Part L 


LEMCKE & BUECHNER, 
812 Broadway, New York. 





HAND AND SOUL, 
by Dante Gabriel Rossetti 


In ‘‘ Hand and Soul’’ it has been the 
aim of the publishers to present a beau- 
tiful edition of this little classic without 
the extraneous matter which frequently 
accompanies it. The volume is small in 
size and has been printed at the Chis- 
wick Press, London, from a new font of 
Caslon type. The paper used is Van Gel- 
der, and the binding is of maroon limp 
crushed leather, plainly stamped in gold. 

The price of this book is $1.00, and the 
edition is limited to 100 coples,, 


A.WESSELS COMPANY 
7-9 W. 18th St., New York City 


THE DOBLEYS 


BY KATE MASTERSON 
‘It is a gay little book, and a sensible book, 
and a book that will drive the blue devils 
away for many more hours than it takes to 


read it.’’—-The Mirror. 
At all Book Stores, Price, $1.25 


ATLASES 
GLOBES 


MAPS {588 


of all sizes and descriptions, showing the latest 
changes in political boundaries and discoveries in 
all parts of the world In addition to our own 
extensive manufacture we carry a full assgort- 
ment of the leading makers of Europe. Cata- 


logue free Correspondence solicited 


RAND, MeNALLY & CO.,, 
142 Fifth Av., New York 


Manuscripts in all branch- 

To | es of literature, suitable for 

| publication in book form, 

Authors | are required by an estab- 

a } lished house. Liberal terms. 

Seeking |No charge for examination. 

a | Prompt attention and hon- 

> |}orable treatment. “ Books,” 

Publisher | 141 Herald, 23d Street, New 
| York, 


HENRY MILLER, Bookseller 
and Importer, 1 Barclay St., oppo- 
site Astor House. 

We sell all new Books, except 
net ones, at 25 per cent, off pub- 
lishers’ prices. 


. Have You Read 


‘Resurrection’? 





QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


THOMAS, Room 1,315, 141 Broadway, 
City: ‘ What is the value of the fol- 
lowing b \ Mechanical Account of Poisons 
in Several Essays, by Richard Mead, M. D. 
Printed by J. It. for Ralph South, at the Bible, 
near the Piazza's of the Royal Exehange, Corn- 
hitl, 1702 

[ts value is 
works on such 
at ail, and 


MAY 
New ¥ 


small. Only the very latest 

ubjects are worth anything 
ven their valve is small. 

ARTHUR DENHAM, La Crose¢ 

° tring this title: ‘St. Bartholomew's 

f the Sixteenth Century In Two 

Munday & Slatter, 1421.’ Can 

» is the author? I have often 

vho are generally supposed = tc 

» never ascertained.”’ 


are Cardinal John Henry 
ind J. W. Bowden, and the vol- 
contains Newman's first published 
work Bowden begins the poem and goes 
on line 65. Then Newman commences 
with these lines: 
"Mid the recesses of that pillared wall 
Etood reverent Clement's dark confessional. 
The poem published In Newman's 
twenticth year, and is now very rare. There 
cannot be many coples in this country. 
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LUTHER A. NEVISON, 
* Plea 1! an admirer of Swinburne where 
first ere published, I have heard that 
they first appeered in some éollege magazine."’ 
Vhen Swinburne was at college he con- 
tributed to a little paper ealled Undergrad- 
uate Papers, of which four numbers were 
issued—No. 1 in December, 1857; No. 2 (di- 
vided into four parts) in February and 
March, 1858, and No. 3 in March and April, 
1858, To Undergraduate Papers (edited by 
the late Prof. John Nicol) Swinburne con- 
tributed four articles—' The Early English 
Dramati No. 1, Marlowe and Webster "’; 
“Queen Yseult,’’ Canto 1; “The Monoma- 
niac’s Tragedy, and Other Poems,’ (review 
of an imaginary volume eof poems,) and 
“Church tmperialism.”” In point of inter- 
Dr, Wise has said, the Undergrad- 
uate Papers stands second only to “ The 
Germ" in that list of private and semi-pri- 
vate magazine rarities whieh includes 
The Snob, The Gownsman, The Gads Hill 
Gazette, The Oxford and Cambridge Maga- 
zine. and others. In reality, it is scareer 
than any of those named, Dr. Wise having 
teen able to trace only three perfect copies. 
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FRANK LYNCH, New York City: ‘ Kindly 
name in your paper the best unexpurgated trans- 
lation of Victor Hugo's ‘ Les Misérables.’ ’’ 

A literal translation was published 
Porter & Coates in Philadelphia in 
volumes, at $6.25. 


“ TENTH NEW JERSFY,”’ Pine Street, New 
York City “Your eorresnrendent EB. A. Van 
Vieck will find In Balzac’s * Catharine de Medict ’ 
& fine description of the Chateau Blois. Scott's 
* Quentin Durward’ also contains a detailed ac- 
count of the same or @ similar fortress on the 
Loire. IT recall no story of Dumas tn which there 
occurs what could be called a description of the 
famous palace and stronghold.”’ 
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ie 2 Sh Please Inform me through your 
SATURDAY REVIEW If copies unbound of The 
London Punch are of value for the years 1874, 
1875, 1881, and L882,"" 

Only a file of this paper for a number of 
years would bave any value. 


W. WADE, 
“We. es, 
anything 
* Dogs, 


Penn.: ‘? fear 
Penn., will not 
about training beagles in elther 
Their Breaking and ‘Training,’ by 
* Pathfinder’ and Hugh Dalstel, or in ‘ British 
Dogs,’ by Daiziel The former does not men- 
tion beagles that [ can find, nor does the latter 
give any directions about thelr training. Both 
works are well worth thelr price, however. It 
is possible at Rawdon B. Lee's more recent 
work on d may have something on the sub- 
ject ‘Tiouce Does and Sporting Doxs,’ by John 
Meyrick, published by John Van Voorst, Pater- 
noster Row London, gives very brtef diree- 
tions as to entering hounds, mentioning that his 
rules apply to beagles as well as other hounds. 
1 think that Turf, Fleld and Farm had some 
papers by Mr. H. B. Tallman that said some- 
thing about their training, but ‘W. M. N.' can 
get Mr. Tailman’s address from that paper, and 
from Mr. Tallman can learn about all there fs to 
be learned on the literature of beagles."’ 


Prescott, Ariz 
*aradise of English 
of the most delightful of 

. Will you kindly say in the 
columns of THE SATURDAY REVIEW how, in 
your opinion, this work compares with Ward's 
*Mnglish Poets’? Is Beeching’s work, like 
Ward's, supple with eritical introductions to 
each author, and are they satisfactory? In a 
word, if you thought of buying a work of this 
kind hat would be your choice?" 

, work ts mainly a’ selection; 
Ward's is exhaustive and the best critical 
guide to Iinglish poetry up to the middle of 
this century. 


Oakmont, 
Lancaster, 


that 
find 


Dp. J. HOLDRIDGR 
ly saw I hing’s 
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poetic ar 


“*T recent- 
Poetry’ 


BELTHA B.. 164 Bast Bightiecth Street, New 
York City The German poem, of which Mr 
Fising quotes the last Itmes of the first stanza, 
Doch vor dem Aug’ der Menschen scheine 
Als waer’ Dir nie ein Lelid geschehen, 
fs called ‘ Vertraue Dich dem Licht der Sterne’ 
and is by Julius Hammer. ‘The first verse reads: 
Vertrave Dich dem Licht der Sterne 
Reschleicht Dein Herz ein bittres Weh, 

Sie sind Dir nah’ in weiter Ferne 
Wenn Me 1en fern In naechster 

Und hast )u Thranen noch, so weine, 
O weine satt Dich ungesshen, 

Doch vor dem Aug’ der Menschen scheine, 
Als waer’ Dir nie ein Leid geschehen.”’ 


Ek. Db. R., Mount Vernon, 
who inquired concerning ‘ Emptins in your 
issuc of Aug. 11 may Iike the following extract 
from ‘The New American Cookery, or Female 
Companion,” published In New York January, 
1805 Take a handful of hops and about three 
quarts of water, let it boll about fifteen minutes, 
then make a thickening as you do for starch, 
which ld when hot; strain the Hquor; when 
cold put a little emptins to work it; it will keep 
in bottles well corked five or six weeks.’ "’ 


Nah’; 


‘D 


mat Mm. ©, 


W. M. &.: To settle an argument will 
kindly inform me tf Dr. 8. Welr Mitehell 
Philadelphia is dead, and if eo what is the 
of his demise?" 

Dr. Mitchell is still living. 

LIBRARIAN, Albany, N. Y¥.: ‘Can any read- 
er of Tite SATURDAY REVIEW oblige me with 
a recent translation of Heine's poem, ‘ Fin 
Juengling Liebt '?" 

Perhaps the most recent is one made for 
the German department of The Wilkes- 
barre (Penn.) Record, by the editor, Dr. 
F. C. Johnson, as follows: 

\ YOUTH ONCE LOVED. 

A youth once loved a maiden, 

But for another she sighed; 
This other loved still another 
And took her for his bride. 


you 
of 
date 


The maid for spite then married 
The next best man to woo; 

Alas for the youth who loved her, 
Whose love remained so true! 


it is an old, old story, 
tut yet it is ever new, 

And the one whose love is slighted— 
Hits heart Is Broken in two. 


MARY C. MORFORD, New York: “In Tue 
ATURDAT RSV IW Oct, 13, Ww. iW. A. 
ugh, Jr., venue, yn, @ 
for int in t & life of Charies 
Reade, and where it can be procured. The an- 


; ton Reade. 


NEW YORK, 


Swer given only mentioned Chapman & 
London, as publishers of a life in two volume 
249. Before me, as [ write, is a copy of the same 
book in one volume, published by Harper & 
Brothers, in 1887, entitled, ‘Charles Heade, 
D.C. L., Drar ist, Novelist, Journalist A 
Memoir by Char lL. Reade and the Rey. Comp- 
The price, I think, was $2. So you 
the book can be procured in this country 
“I wish to correct to a question 
that was asked o {DAY REVIEW 
some time last the author- 
ship of the stor } Jasper's Secret,’ 
a sequel to C Dickens's ‘ The Mystery of 
Edwin Drood,’ was written by Henry Mor 
ford, and published in ondon in the Winter 
of 1870-1. It was brot t out by Ward, Lock 
& Tyler, first in shill * numbers, afterward in 
book form, and republished in this country by 
T. B. Peterson & Brothers in the Spring of 
1871 in their uniform edition of the works of 
Cherles Dickens, 


Hall, 
at 


see 


" PHILOS,"’ Philadelphia, Penn.: ‘' Have the 
kindness to tell me all you can about Ada 
Isaacs Menken. Why had her book a ‘ covet 
able interest for Dickens's sake,’ and where can 
I see a copy of her ‘ Dolorida’?”’ 

Adah (not Ada) 
actress, born near New 
1835; died in Paris Aug. 10, 1868. Her 
name originally was Dolores Adios Fuertes, 
and, according to Col. Brown, she was not 
born of Jewish parents, as has been stated, 
but embraced the Jewish religion in after 
years. She became a dancer and actress, 
performing in New Orleans, Havana, and 
Meyico, and then retired from the stage in 
the early fifties, when she published in 
New Orleans a volume of poems called 
**Memories,"" issued over the signature of 
** Indigina.”’ She then went back to the 
stage, and in 1856, in Galveston, Texas, 
married Alexander Isaacs Menken, a mu- 
sician. She was again married in 1859 to 
Jchn C. Heenan, the prizefighter, and 
again in 1861 to Robert H. Newell, (‘ Or- 
pheus C. Kerr.’"’) Her most successful part 
ways “ Mazeppa,"’ which she performed in 
all parts of this country and in London 
and in Paris. In 1866 she was married 
for the fourth time, to James Barclay, in 
New York in 1866. She died in Paris Aug. 
10, 1868, in the Jewish faith, and is buried 
in that city. Wer “ Infelicia,” containing 
thirty-one poems, was published in London 
in 1868, with a portrait and illustrations by 
Alfred Concanen. Charles Dickens edited 
the book for the actress. * Dolorida,” 
which the late Richard Herne Shepherd 
printed and circulated as Swinburne’s com- 
position, is a worthless piracy. Shepherd 
reprinted it from ‘‘ Walnuts and Wine, a 
Christmas Annual. Edited by A. M. 
Moore," 1883. To oblige our correspondent, 
who asks where he can see a.copy of ‘' Dol- 
orida,’’ we quote the verses: 

DOLORIDA. 
Combien de temps, dis, la belle, 
Dis, veux-tu, m’ étre fidéle? 
Pour une nuit, pour un jour, 
Mon amour. 


Menken was an 


Orleans, June 15, 


Isaacs 


L,amour nous flatte et nous touche 
Du doigt, de l'oeil, de la bouche, 
Pour un jour, pour une nuit, 

Et s'enfuit. 


“COLLECTOR,” Hartford, Conn.: ‘‘ In his let- 
ter to THE SATURDAY Revipw, P. K. Foley 
mentions John Neal's novel, ‘Keep Cool,’ as 
having come to his notice since the publication 
of his book on American authors. As a matter 
of fact, could he not have obtained the informae 
tion in time to make his list complete?”’ 

It would seem if the compiler of 
* American Authors" could have obtained 
the information relative to Neal's novel, 
The data could have been secured from 
several sources. Still, Mr. Foley's list of 
Neal's writings is remarkably complete. 


as 


Wanted and to Exchange. 


CALDWELL, P. O. Box 548, Baltimore, 
Md.: ‘If offer for sale a complete file of THE 
SATURDAY REVIEW from Jan. 15, 1598, 
15, 1900; 78 numbers in good condition; 
creases.”’ 


H.C 


Box 
set 
1842 
ten 


CHARLES 
1,147, Hartford, 
of Audubon’s 
edition, original 
volumes, octavo 


DEXTER 
Conn. : 


ALLEN, P. O. 
‘I want to sell a 
‘Birds and Quadrupeds,’ 
cloth, perfect condition; 

Cash offers invited."’ 

FP. T. HOAGLAND, Oak Hill, N. Y.: ‘IT have 
the following books for sale or exchange Six- 
teen bound volumes Argosy and Munsey's; 
bound volumes Literary Companion, Chimney 
Corner, Boys of New York, Harper's large Bible 
printed in 1770, unbound volumes of Munsey's, 
Lippincott’'s, Seribner’s; also very large 
tion of Colorado and South Carolina minerals, 
1,000 stone and flint arrowheads of all shapes 
and sizes, petrified woods, ancient flax wheel, 
édition de luxe of Talmage’s ‘ From Manger 
Throne,’ complete set of Frank Leslie's Popular 
Monthly, (unbound. Correspondence’ solicited 
from any one interested in above. Also have 
800 copies of Ulster County Gazette, printed in 
1800, containing funeral oration 
at Washington's funeral."’ 


CHARLES 8, ROSENOW, 128 Franklin Street, 
New York City: ‘I would like to obtain a copy of 
The Ladies’ Home Journal containing the article 
and giving numerous pictures on ‘ Boys’ Rooms.’ 
This number was issued during the latter part 
of the year 1898 or fore part of the year 1899. 
WIIl give fifteen (15) cents for a copy and pay 
postage."’ 


Seventh Avenue, Prooklyn, 
a copy of * The Mug of the 
(edited by Anton Seidl,) in 
perfectly new, 
will dispose of at a reduced 


Ome 6 2: Ro” oR 
Ww. ¥.: “3 dav 
Modern World,’ 
parts, complete, 
price $25, which I 
price."’ 


23, New York: ‘I would 
like to get in exchange or for cash a copy of 
Andrew Tuer’s one volume edition of ‘The His- 
tory of the Horn Book.’ Can offer_in exchange 
or for cash the following: Bound Vols, L, IL, 
Ilt., IV., V.,. of ‘ The Philistine’; complete set 
of ‘The Tatler,” New York, 1896; some chil- 
dren’s old books, Ex Libris Journal, &c."’ 


JORDAN, P. O. Box 


J. J. LYNCH, 303 East Seventy-sixth 
New York City: ‘“ [ wish to dispose of 
lowing: Byron's ‘ Works,’ Layard's 
and [ts Remains,’ Scott's ‘Poetical Works,’ 
Scott's ‘Waverley Novels,” Hume's ‘ Essays,’ 
(Mendum edition,) ‘ The Spectator,’ (Blackfriars 
edition.) Dr. Thomas Brown's ‘ Philosophical 
Works,’ Darwin’s and Huxley's ‘ Origin of 
Species,’ and ‘Man's Place In Nature,’ Thucy- 
dides’s ‘* Works,’ (Smith's translation,) Kohl- 
rausch’s ‘ History of Germany,’ (Haas's trans- 
lation.) Would exchange for standard works 
history, philosophy, old dramatists, &c. No 
novels, magazines, or baby books.’’ 


Street, 
the fol- 
‘ Nineveh 


K. D, LAWRENCE, Post Office Box 1,511, Nsw 
York City: ‘I have the following works, for 
which I should like a cash offer. ‘ The History 
of the Rebellion and Civil Wars in England,’ 
&c., by the Farl of Clarendon, in twelve vol- 
ums, London, 1748; ‘The True Briton,’ (com- 
plete,) in two volumes, leather, London, 1723, 
The above works are in perfect order.” 


M.C.CONWELL, 20 East Bighty-eighth Street, 
New York City: ‘I am endeavoring to get to- 

ether a complete file of Tux Times SATURDAY 
fisview for the library of an educational insti- 
tution, Will any of your readers who have back 
numbers prior to Jan, 1, 1000, which they will 
give or sell at a fair price, kindly communicate 
with me?. If throygh the courtesy of yourself and 
readers [ can secures a complete file, | shall have 
them bound and they will go where they will be 
read by many, who would otherwise never have 
this pleasure.” 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 





to July } 


collec- | 





to | 


and ceremonies | 


subscription } 


20, 1900. 


THE HISTORICAL WORKS 


FRANCIS 


PARKMAN. 


These books stand unrivaled among histories as books of the 


finest romances. 


The events he chronicled were events happen- 


ing on frontiers ; often at mere trading posts ; sometimes on 


the shores of lakes where no one dwelt except savages ; 


again 


in the dense forest, as at Great Meadows, where Washington 
won his spurs as a soldier, and where, in the death of Jumon- 
ville, was fired the shot which, in Parkman’s words, “set the 


world on fire.” 


No volumes have ever been written by a his- 


torian which Americans ought to read with a more absorbed in- 
terest, or with their minds more complé¢tely charmed. 


Times Saturday ‘Review, 


Circular giving full details of the set, and pamphlet, descriptive 
of Parkman’s life and works, will be forwarded upon application to 


the publisher. 


FRONTENAC EDITION. 


SOLD ONLY 


BY SUBSCRIPTION. 


EOSTON : 


LITTLE, BROWN AND COMPANY, 


NEW YORK: J. F. TAYLOR AND COMPANY, 
5 and 7 East Sixteenth Street. 


Pablished October 23d, 


"AIGLON 


By Edmond Rostand 


Granslated by Louts N. Parker 
AS PLAYED BY 


MISS MAUDE ADAMS 


Scoring the Great Success of Her Career, 


PRICE $3.50. 


H. RUSSELL, °* 


West 29th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Strong, clean, vigorous stories of Devonshire life such as none but Mr. 
Phillpotts could give us."'—N. ¥. Commercial Advertiser. 


Sons of the Morning 


By EDEN PHILLPOTTS, Author of “ Children of the Mist.” $1.50. 


“ «Sons Of the Morning’ is natural and idyllic. abounding in outdoor enjoy- 


ments, and the bustle of healthy natures. 


There is a literary charm in all this, and 


a felicity of description which is rather felt than evident in any specimen that might be 


quoted. 
in The Mat! and Express. 


It is not ‘ word painting,’ but Nature itself.’’—Richard Henry Stoddard 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, Publishers, 27 and 29 West 23d St., N.Y. 
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Geber. A Tale of 


N. Y. Times Saturday Review: 


Harun the Khalif. 


“ A story of which the interest does not 


falter from the first page to the last.” 


N. Y. Evening Post: 


for popularity.” 
Boston Transcript: 
Chicago Trmes-Herald: 
matic power.” 
Living Church: 


** Worthy of high praise."’ 
N. Y. Matl and Express: “ Strongly dramatic. 


Has the elements that make 


“ An extraordinary production.” 
** Simply fascinating. 


Filled with fervor and dra- 


“ One of the finest novels of the year." 


Chicago Tribnne: “ Beautiful in diction, rich in thought, intense in action.” 


Louisville Tines: 


Evansville Courier: } 
the author’s genius.”’ 


$$OO9OSSOO9 FOSS OOO OOFESE OHS HOO OOS POHOOOO OOOO DOO OOO GOGO 


* An absorbingly interesting story.” 
“This wonderful book will endure, a monument to 


\ 


4 
$ 
3 
; 


The Only Complete Saintsbury Edition Published in America. 


(Others so-called are fraudulent and incomplete.) 


ALZAC 





ANY BOOKS, OLD OR NEW, supplied to 
answered. 
Liberal discount on new 
(Brook- 


out-of-town residents. Questions 
Orders promptly filled. 
books. IL. BAYLIES, 418 Putnam Av., 


lyn,) New York City. 


A superb new edition of the ‘“ WORLD'S 
GREATEST NOVELIST.” Sold direct from the 
publishers, on approval and on easy terms. Send 
tor free handsome booklet. 


The University Society, 


78 Fifth Ave.,, 
New York, 


SABIN, SO NASSAU ST, 
OLD BOOKS AND PRI 
Lately received, a new lot of nts, 
Rembrandt etchings, Morland’s 
prints, &c. 





BOOK 

into a Book Bhop. Write for a catal 
contents. NOAH FARNHAM MORRISON, 
Broad St., Newark, N. J. 


Ark, changed from a menagerie 
ue of a 


188 L. L. DE. 
Tel, 2798 John. 


including 
old Engtisn 


T iti M i r . 
ypewr i} anuser re pectalty 
40 Wall Street, New Yor. 





Fragments of her ‘Correspondence 
with Guy de Maupassint. 


In the extracts from the iast pages of the 
diary of Marie Bashkirtseft which were pub- 
lished in THE Times SaTuRDAY Revisw of 
Sept. 15 the writer made several references 
to the anonymous correspondence that she 
was carrying on with Guy de Maupassant. 
The text of the actual letters will form the 
final pages of the suppressed portions of 
the journal which is shortly to appear in 
book form with the title “ Story of a Wo- 
man’s Soul.”” Here are a few extracts from 
the letters which passed between the artist 
and the great conteur, the former always 
signing her epistles “ Saventine, Joseph '’: 


I have profited, Sir, by the leisure of Holy 
Week to reread your complete works, You 
are a gay dog, incontestably. I had never 
read you en bloc and right off. The im- 
pression is therefore fresh, and that im- 
pression * * * It is enough to turn all my 
pupils inside out and to upset aJl the con- 
vents of Christendom. As for myself, who 
am not at all bashful, I am confounded— 
yes, Sir, confounded—by this intense preoc- 
cupation of yours with the sentiment that 
M. Alexandre Dumas fils named love. It 
will become a monomania, and that would 
be regrettable, for you are richly dowered 
and your peasant tales are well sketched. 
I know that you have done a life, and that 
this book is stamped with a great feeling 
of disgust, sadness, and discouragement. 
This feeling, which leads one to pardon the 
other thing, appears from time to time in 
your writings, and leads people to believe 
that you are a superior being who suffers 
from life. It is this that cuts me to the 
heart. But this whining is, I fear, only an 
echo of Flaubert. 

After having uttered this criticism, which, 
as it turned out, was also a prophecy, Mlle, 
Bashkirtseff closes her epistle with the 
words: “Pardon the incoherence of this 
fragment, and do not leave me long without 
a letter. Here, great devourer of women, 
I wish you—and am, in holy terror, your 
obedient servant.” 

De Maupassant, however, was equal to 
the occasion, for he immediately wrote a 
letter which showed, a singular insight into 
the character of his fair correspondent. 

I have no wish to know you. I am sure 
you are ugly, and I find | have sent you 
enough autographs as it is. Do you know 
they are worth ten to twenty sous apiece. 
according to the contents? You wouid 
have at least two worth twenty sous * * * 

You ask my exact age. Being born on thy 
5th of August, 1850, I am not yet thirty- 
four years old. Are you content? Are 
you going to beg my photograph now? 1! 
warn you I shall not send it to you. 

Yes, [I like pretty women; but there are 
days when I am utterly disgusted wit 
them. Adieu, my old Joseph. Our ac- 
quaintance will have been very incomplete, 
very short. What would you have? It is 
perhaps better that we do not know each 
other's phiz. Give me thy hand that I may 
shake it cordially in sending a last remem- 
brance. GUY DE MAUPASSANT. 

Thou canst now give serious information 
about me to those who ask for it. Thanks 
to the mystery, I am delivered. Adieu 
Joseph. 

In her next letter Mile. Bashkirtseff pays 
him back in his own coin: ‘“ Now [ am 
going to tell you an ineredible thing, one 
that you will never believe, and t!)ut, cem- 
ing now, has only a historical value. Ah! 
well, it is that I also have had enough of 
it. At your fifth letter I was chilled * * * 
Satiety? * * *’ But the final touch is the 
best of all: ‘* Adieu, with pleasure. If you 
have them still, return me my autographs, 
as for yours, I have already sold them in 
America at an insane price.” 

From that time on de Maupassant showed 
an ever-increasing interest in the “ un- 
known."’ But his expressed desire to meet 
her caused her to become more alert, and 
her interest in him appears to subside 
with the growing léngth of his epistles. 
And so he is allowed to have the last word: 


Oh! I know well that I shall inspire you 
now with utter distrust. So much the 
worse; you will not then want us to mect, 
One knows more things about any one 
in hearing them speak for five minutes 
than in writing for ten years 
it that you do not know any of the people 
I know, for when I am in Paris I go into 
society every evening? You might tell 
me to go on such a day to such a house. 
I would go. If appeared to you very 
disagreeable, you would not make yourself 
known. But be under no illusion as to my 
person. I am neither handsome, nor ele- 
gant, nor singular. That, however, should 
be all the same to you Do you go into 
Orleanist, Bonapartist, or Republican cir- 
cles? I know all three. Will you direct 
me to a museum, a church, or a street? 
In that case I should put conditions, so 
as to be sure I did not await a woman 
who did not come. What do you say to an 
evening at the theatre, without your mak- 
ing yourself known, if you like? I would 
tell you the number of my box, where I 
should be with friends You would not 
tell me that of yours. And you could write 
to me on the morrow, ‘* Adieu, Monsieur!" 
Am I not more magnanimous than the 
French Guards at Fontenoy? 

I kiss your hands, Madame 

MAUPASSANT. 


Thrums-on-the-Hudson. 
To The New York Times 
little house 
overlooking the 
upon the 
and round 


Saturday Review: 
hilltop 
down 
side, 
hills, 


Our ituated upon a 
looking 
the 


neighboring 


river, and 


stone works at water 


about on the 
mind 


think of 


recalls to my 
“brae,”’ and I 
o’ braes,”’ of 
late in 
or Wirriemuir, is "a wee 
thor of the paper 
in which I find myself is 
Thrums 


yet 
Thrums, ‘a toon 
which I have been reading of 
a Canadian magazine. If Thrums, 
the 
littl 


toon, 4 
this 
still 

down upon quarries, 


au- 
quotes town 
smaller; as 
looks © this 
daily 
Thrums, 
has an 
its 


remembers 


cove looks down upoe quarries 
blasts can be 
too, this 
of thrift 
and ground If 
Harrison's 
by the way 


whence 
afar Like 
the Hudson 
well-doing 


heard 
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and about homes 


one 


LAzzic 


bookseller’s shop—a misnomer, 
nothing but an 
orts of knick- 


and where 


indeed, 
shop, where all 
s could be bought 

all, 


giving 


being, 
old curiosity 
knack 
the 
the 


Lizzie, 
most 


letters 
owners, so that she 
the affairs of the the 
Beotch uncommunicative people; 
one could not do better than enter the neat 


curious of would “steam” 


before them to 


their 


neighborhood, for 


are an 


| And kiss away the 


' 
How comes 


\ Sir 


| ertions. 


| Diary, 


another hilltop or | 





air | 


| Robert's South Africa war novel. 


might be well versed in | 


literature, indeed,<it# Postmaster and It- 
st Courteous gentleman, its 
most gentle and incurious 

lady. SAN 

Just as you would be irresistibly drawn 
to “the house on the brae,”’ where 
Jess. sat at her window, whither Henry 
and Leebie escorted her each morning, and 
where she gat like the “chiel amang us 
takin’ notes, and by my faith she'll prent 
‘em,” so a Httle cottage—the home of a 
friend—situated on a hill high above ours, 
attracted us and induced us to make the 
aseent one pleasant afternoon. Our ef- 
fort was well repaid, for a broad expanse 
of river met our gaze, hills flanked both 
sides as far as the eye could reach; Don- 
derburg on our side, opposite the town of 
Peekskill; lower down Stony Point Light- 
house, and near by Haverstraw, huddled 
low and close to the protecting hillside. 
Immediately opposite us is Sing Sing, the 
city of prisons and of camp meetings. 

For Mr. Barrie’s own house, the home of 
Margaret Ogilvy, I attempt no comparison 
here—that is a thing ‘sui generis,"’ un- 
less I set apart a spot in the woods, a 
place of sacred thoughts and memories, 
where one can stand and dream and look 
forward into the future with trembling 
hope for all of good and of inspiration it 
holds. As we think of the loving daugh- 
ter to whom all service was a pleasure, 
and who would have repudiated with scorn 
the idea of any self-sacrifice in the mat- 
ter, what inspiration comes to us to do 
whatsoever our hands find to do with all 
our might; and as we think of the tender 
son, with a smile for his domestic efforts 
and blunders, with a glow of admiration 
for his literary efforts and successes, what 
impulses seize us to know more, to un- 


derstand more of ‘“ whatsoever is lovely 
and of good report.” f 

To those who have 
mental Tommy” and 
“Tommy and Grizel,” a visit to the Den 
becomes imperative, and in this country 
of hills, clad with pines and firs, the spot 
is not hard to. place; a neighboring spring 


read their ‘ Senti- 
are now reading 


serves for the Cuttle Well, and a little pa- | 
other | 


tience would soon discover all the 
spots so dear to the hearts of those boys 
and girls, Tommy and Corp, Elspeth and 
Grizel, and to their readers. I think of 
Grizel when grown out of childhood com- 
ing to this spot of weird but pleasant 
memories, and telling out her heart story, 
and the place is straightway illumined; 
but I think of her here again when the 
egotism of T. Sandys breaks her heart 
and she cries, ‘Oh, how could you hurt 
your Grizel so?"" and I wonder why the 
discords must creep in. Is it as Browning 
says 
That the harmony 
May be prized? 

A rustic seat cloistered in a luxuriant 
garden belonging to the home of three 
dear Christian ladies, who mingle their 
three generations in this living age, serves 
me for the Summer seat in the garden 
of the Auld Licht Manse where Babbie 
and the “little minister"’ had their night 
interview. Dear. brave little minister; 
dear, delightful Babbie! 

There is here, too, ‘‘the homely, quiet 
cemetery of. the hillside,’ of which poor 
Jean talked in her dying delirium, she be- 
ing far away in cruel, crowded London. 
And in connection with this woman's sad 
story, I think of a house not far from us 
with which is associated a sad story of our 
Nation, viz., Treason House, where Ar- 
nold met André to arrange for the be- 
trayal of West Point. I think of the trait- 
or, the war being over, and he far away in 
England, exclaiming in the bitterness of 
his heart, as he looks toward America, 
“Alas! in all that great country there !s 
none who calls me friend!"’ Oh! surely 
‘the wages of sin is death”! But per- 
haps in the words of that» beautiful poem 
{n the August Harper's. (“The Toy Com- 


mandments,"’) he and all other erring mor- | 


tals, when in the night-time of death they 
look toward the all-comprehending Father, 
may be able to say, 


But if you should come with a smiling face, 
And take me and warm in vour 
a years of sin and pain, 
I think, I think I could be good again 


fs HELEN CHURCH 
lromkins Cove, N. Y., Sept. 13, 1900. 


Walter Scott's Paymect of 
His Debts. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

In writing of the noble action of Mark 
Twain, who has devoted so much labor to 
paying debts in full, instead of 
satisfying himself with a merely legal dis- 
charge on part payment of them, you re- 
inark that Sir Walter Scott's case is scarcely 
parallel, 


business 


because Scott's debts were le gally, 
as well as morally, binding; becaus« they 


| rose from his extravagance; and because he 
| died before the full success of his effort. 


That Sir Walter 
“unparalleled exertions’’ should not di- 
minish his glory; and the debts were in 
fact finally paid, as the result of those ex- 
That they were legally binding 
by his own choice in refusing to 
means of legal defense 
To use such means, he says in the 
‘‘is the course one should, at any 
rate, have advised a client to take. But for 
this I would, in a court of honor, deserve to 
lose my spurs. No, if they permit me, I 
will be their vassal for life. * * * I will 
not put out of the power of my creditors 
the resources, mental or literary, which 
yet remain to me.” 

And as 
personal 
rather 


killed himself by his 


was only 
use any 
them. 


extravagance, 
from the 


were 
failure of his 


they not 
publisher, 


Constable, and the printer, Ballantine, with 


whom Sir Walter was in partnership? 

In short, it seems that, save in the fort- 
une of living or dying, Sir Walter's case 
and that of Mr. Clemens are minutely par- 
allel. Surely the latter cannot be e: 
by lessening the virtue of the former, and 
moreover the shining action of Mr. Clem- 
ens is even incapable of exaltation; he 
earned the Horatian title: ‘ Integer vitae: 
scelerisque purus.” J. &. LEARNED, ’ 

New York, Oct, 16, 1900, 


McClure, Phillips & Co. announce a sec- 
ond edition of “‘ The Fugitives,” 


The first 
Sept 
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David S. Meldrum’s new novel, “ The 
Conquest of Charlotte,’’ will be published 
in an American edition by Dodd, Mead « 
Co. during the present month. It is the 
simple story of a woman’s life, problems, 
and character, 
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~ The Century Co.'s Rew Books 
READY OCTOBER 20TH 
“OLIVER CROMWELL 


By the Right Hon. John Morley, M. P. 


Mlustrated with carefully authenticated portraits from public and private 
galleries, and reproductions of contemporary prints in-the British Museu 
and University of Oxford. Bound in dark-blue cloth, stamped in qold with 
the Cromwell coat-of-arms. 8vo, about 480 pages, 52 insets, $3.60. 


AS a political leader himself—a Member of Parliament and an ex-Cabinet officer—the 

author is especially well qualified to write a political biography. And as a brilliant 
writer and speaker—one of the most eminent of the dav—he brings to his task literary 
graces that lend a singular fascination to this study of the greatest man of action England 
has produced. The tercentenary of Cromwell's birth has called forth many books and 
pamphlets, among which the first place will doubtless be accorded by the literary histor- 
jan to Mr. Morley’s scholarly and convincing work. 


HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN’S 
FAIRY TALES AND STORIES 


A Memorial Edition with Two Hundred and Fifty Illustrations. 


A superb volume, prepared under the patrorage of the Danish Government, 
and issued simultaneously in five countries, Imp2rial quarto, nearly five 
hundred payes. Price $6.00. 


THe approach of the centenary of the birth of the famous Danish story-teller is com- 

memorated by the issue of a monumental edition of his best work, illustrated by the 
greatest living Danish artist, Hans Tegner. The preparation of these illustrations has oc- 
cupied eleven years, and the original pictures, after being exhibited in Paris, are to be 
shown in London and later, probably, in New York. Their ultimate resting place will be 
the Copenhagen Museum. Mr. Edouard Detaille declares Mr. Tegner's work to be a 
veritable national monument. The work will be issued in Denmark, Frane:, Germany, 
England and America. For the English edition an entirely new translation his been made 
by Mr. Brekstad; and Mr. Edmund Gosse, who enjoyed the personal friendship of the 
poet, furnishes the introduction. The full-page pictures are wood-engravings, the smaller 
pictures being actinic reproductions of the artist’s work, 


_New Issues in the Thumb-Nail Series. 


Exquisite little books in stamped leather bindings, $1.00 each. 


EPICTETUS. MOTIFS. 


Selections from the Discourses, with the By E. Scott O’CONNOR. A volume of 
Enchiridion, newly translated, by Benjamin apothegms on life, love, friendship, death 
E. Smith, from the Greek. There is a and other vital themes, similar to the 
literary charm about the recorded sayings author’s earlier volume of “ Tracings”’ in 
of the Roman stoic that is not present in the same series. In a characteristically 
allsuch handbooks, and the translator has clever introduction Miss Agnes Repplier 
successfully sought to presérve this pays a deserved tribute to the author’s 
quality. talent for epigram. 


RAB AND HIS FRIENDS, AND OUR DOGS, 


By JOHN BROWN. The gentle Scottish doctor, who had seen and remem- 
bered Scott and Christopher North, and was a friend of Thackeray, finds a 
sympathetic biographer in Mr. Andrew Lang, a brother Scot, whose “‘ Dr. 
Brown” forms an introduction to these reprints of two famous and 
delightful stories. 


DR. NORTH AND HIS FRIENDS. 


Dr. S. Weir Mitcheli’s Latest Book. 


NE must have lived long and been born with keen faculties of observation and reflec- 
tion to have laid by such stores of knowledge as Dr. Mitchell spreads before the 
reader of his work; for while the tale is not, strictly speaking, autobiographical, it 
embodies much that has fallen within the writer’s own experience. A simple thread of 
romance gives unity to the record of walks and talks, but the character of the work is 
such that one may dip into it anywhere for a half hour’s*mental refreshment. Decorative 
cover design, gold on green. 12mo, about 400 pages, $1.50. 


COLONIAL DAYS AND WAYS. 


By Helen Evertson Smith. 


AN entertaining description of life in the colony days, founded upon family letters 
found in the garret of the Smith homestead at Sharon, Connecticut, built in 1765, 
and going back some two hundred years ago. Some of the interesting chapters describe 
early conditions in New York and in the manor-houses along the Hudson River. With 
frontispiece drawing by Harry Fenn and decorations by T. Guernsey Moore. 8vo, 350 
pags, $2.50. 


For sale by all booksellers. 


THE CENTURY CO., Union Square, New York. 
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~The Youth's 
(Ompanion 


We shall be glad to send to any one requesting it our 
Illustrated Announcement of the new volume for 1903, 
and also a sample copy of a recent issue containing 
Andrew Carnegie’s article on “ Thrift.” 





Free Every 
Week to 
January |, 
1901. 





Special Subscription Offer 
for 1901. 


gpoe who subscribe prior to November Ist, sending $1.75 with 
25) this slip or the name of this publication, will receive the nine 
November and December issues of The Companion FREE, and then 
the issues for fifty-two weeks, a full year, until January 1, 1902. 
This offer includes the gift of the new Companion Calendar, in 
12-color printings from exquisite designs painted expressly for 
The Youth’s Companion. ” ¥253 
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PAGE A. COCHRAN, ST. ALBANS, VT., 
publishes, at 50 cents, ‘‘ A Critical Criticiser 
Criticised '’—a reply to Ingersollism, Vigorous, 
brilliant, and convincing! 


FOR SALE—At a bargain, a choice private 
library, containing many fine editions in sets; 

also, valuable single volumes. A rare chance for 

booklovers, Address B, 165 Times Office. 





DEL MAR'S HISTORY OF MONEY, 2; 
Science of Money, $1, CAMBRIDGE PRBESS, 62 
Reade St., N. Y. 


INDEXING OF BOOKS. 
MARY BE. MILLER," 19A, 220 Broadway, N. Y, 
City. 





